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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Discovery of America by the Northmen in 
the Tenth Century, with Notices of the 
Early Settlements of the Irish in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. By N. lL. Beamish, F.R.S. 
&e. &e. 8vo. pp. 239. London, 1841. 
T, and W. Boone. 
From frequent papers, notices, and allusions 
in the Literary Gazette for some years past, 
its readers are acquainted with the proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
and with the persevering and successful ex- 
ertions of its esteemed Secretary, Professor 
Rafn, in tracing out the earliest remains of the 
ancient history of Scandinavia. Of late, an 
increased activity in these pursuits seems to 
have been generated by the reward of their 
Jabours in the shape of interesting discoveries ; 
and Mr. Beamish has, in the volume before us, 





thrown together nearly all the information 
which has been so sedulously collected. ‘The 
task was worthy of performance ; and the work 


Her waving furrows float with bearded corn, 

And arms and arts her envied sons adorn ! 

No savage bear with lawless fury roves, 

Nor fiercer lion through her peaceful groves ; 

No poison there infects, no scaly snake 

Creeps through the grass, nor frog annoys the lake; 

An island worthy of its pious race, 

In war triumphant, and unmatch'd in peace !” 

The Sagas of Scandinavia, whence Professor 

Rafn has drawn so much of his intelligence, 
are remarkable documents. Oral tradition, 
beginning with the mythic, proceeding with 
the historical, and ending with the fabulous 
(Intr. XX.), were their original foundations. 
Then were the books written, collected, and 
preserved, both in Iceland and its parent state, 
Norway.* Trading and piratical voyages spread 
this intercourse farther, probably, than can 
ever now be ascertained or even surmised ; and 
the songs of the Skalds penetrated to quarters 
of the earth where it would be impossible at 
this distant day to detect their influence in| 
the altered and minute remains of language, ; 
customs, or monuments :— 


jas no MSS. are 


is a welcome addition to our northern litera-| | ‘Thus (says our author) in the twelfth 
ture, especially as it is connected with Irish | century, when the night of ignorance and bar- 
antiquities. |barism still hung over the rest of Europe, 
About four years ago Professor Rafn pub- | narratives which had previously been transmit- | 
lished his ‘* Antiquitates Americane”’ at Co-|ted by oral tradition were taken down with! 
penhagen ; which went to shew, from Icelandic | the pen, and the writing of books was com- 
MSS, in the Royal University libraries there,|menced in Iceland. The following century 
that the eastern coast of North America had | was the golden age of Icelandic historical lite- 
been colonised by Northmen of Norway or, rature, for in that age lived Snorro Sturleson.+ 
Iceland, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, | His mode of writing history was to collect the 
or five hundred years before the expedition of | Sagas that had been written before his time, | 
Columbus. From this elaborate exposition, | to strike out whatever displeased him, make 
with all its historical and philological data, our | abstracts of what he considered too diffuse, and 
author has chosen his materials, and naturally | enliven the recital by the introduction of a 
given preference to, those which most closely few strophes from the old Skalds. He states 
affect our national curiosity. On one of these | nothing for which he has not good authority ; 
points he says in his preface :— . | he rejects whatever was too trifling to be con- 
“A very little unprejudiced inquiry would sistent with the dignity of history, as well as 
be sufficient to satisfy the candid mind, that | the greater part of those legends which se-| 
Erin had good claims to be called the ‘School | yeral of the copyists have inserted in his| 
of the West,’ and her sons :— |work: but, on the other hand, he does not: 
‘Inclita gens hominum, Milite, Pace, Fide.’ [pass by a single illustrative feature, and, 
Thus much, at least, will the following pages | has faithfully preserved the lively character of | 


| being some years after Sverres Saga had been 
completed, Sturle Thordson wrote the history 
}of Hakon Hakonson, at the instigation of Mag- 
nus Lagebeter, and according to the materials 
jwhich he had collected at the Norwegian 
jeourt. His work is, therefore, to be looked 
upon as an independent performance, and both 
as regards its comprehensiveness and historical 
arrangement, must be classed amongst the best 
lof the Ivelandic historical works. The Sagas 
which embrace that period of time, extending 
from the death of Sverre to the birth of Hakon 
{Hakonson, are probably written later than 
Hakon Hakonson's Saga, for as they just fill 
up the space between these two great historical 
works, the want of this link would not clearly 
appear until the latter had been completed. 
The fragment which remains of Magnus Lage- 
beter’s Saga shews that it was intended to 
continue the series of royal narratives, but 
these could scarcely have been of much interest, 
extant. A Jarl’s Saga was 
also compiled in the thirteenth century, being 
a collection of ancient narratives relating to the 
Jarls of the Orkneys, which were united and 
continued under the name of the Orkneyinga 
Saga. The civil disturbances in Iceland at 
this period were described by Sturle Thordson, 


‘and beside this, many were employed in writing 


annals. In the sixteenth century, although 
the decline of learning had commenced, much 
literary activity was still visible in Iceland ; 
but the independent compilation or composition 
of history had ceased, and only a few bishops’ 
Sagas were still written. On the other hand, 
copying was carried on with great industry, 
older Sagas were transcribed, the Landnama- 
book completed, and the WKristnisaga, or de- 
scription of the introduction of Christianity 
into the country, was extracted from the older 
writings: the copious Mss. called Flatibo. 
gen,* still shews with what industry indi- 
vidual ecclesiastics collected and transcribed 
the older historical Sagas, towards the end of 
this century. - = In the 


clearly shew: that sixty-five years previous to 
the discovery of Iceland by the Northmen in 
the ninth century, Irish emigrants had visited 
aid inhabited that island ;—that about the 
year 725, Irish ecclesiastics had sought seclusion 
upon the Fare Islands; that in the tenth 
century, voyages between Iceland and Ireland 
were of ordinary occurrence ; and that in the 
eleventh century, a country west from Ireland, 
and south of that part of the American con- 
tinent, which was discovered by the adventu- 
tous Northmen in the preceding age, was known 


to them under the name of White Man’s Land, 


or Great Ireland.” ° 
Donatus, bishop of Fresoli, who wrote in 
the fifth century, gives the account of the 
country in Latin verse, in which the fore. 
going line appears ; but the passage will be 
more acceptable to our unlearned friends in a 
spirited translation of O’ Halloran :— 
“Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame, 

By nature blessed, and Scotia is her name, 

Enroll'd in books: exhaustless is her store, 

Of veiny silver and of golden ore. 

Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth, 

With gems her waters, and her air with health; 

Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow,. 

Har woolly fleeces vie with virgin snow. 


* **Snorro Sturleson says in the preface to the 
‘ Heimskringla,’ that Are Frode (b. 1067, d. 1148) was} 
the first who committed to writing, in the northern 
tongue, historical narrations both of the present and | 
the past. Soon afterwards, Semund Frode wrote of 
the Norwegian kings. Both these authors finished 
their works at a late period of life, and after the year | 
1120: hence it has been inferred that no history was | 
written in Iceland before the time of Are Frode, and 
consequently that such historical writing was the fruit of | 
a taste for literature generated by the introduction of | 
Christianity.” { 
| tf ‘*Son of the wealthy and powerful chief Sturle | 
| Thordson, and Lagman or governor of Iceland in 1213. | 
‘His countrymen,’ says an eloquent writer, ‘love to} 
compare him with the most celebrated of the Roman | 
orators, to whom, both in character and fortune, he bore | 
ja striking resemblance, Both were called to the highest 
| Offices in their native land by the voice of their admiring 
| countrymen—both amidst the cares and distractions of 
| political life, soothed their labours by literature, and won 
its brightest honours from their less busy contemporaries 
both lived at a time when the bulwarks of freedom were 
crumbling into fragments around them —and_ both, 
taking an active share in the unnatural conflict, fell 
victims to the success of their enemies. Like Cicero, 
too, Snorro was distinguished for his powerful, fervid 
| eloquence, and by his rank, wealth, and talents, was 
entitled to the highest place in the state. But his charac- 
ter was stained by avarice and ambition, and he is accused 
of having often failed to perform boldly what he had pru- 
dently contrived.’ — Iveland, Greenland, Sc. Ed. Cab. 
Lib, xxviii, pp. 135-6.” 


| 





} Icelandic manuscripts. 


|the ancient Saga. Between 1264 and 1271, |sixteenth century still fewer Sagas were writ- 
5 hi : ad jten than in the fifteenth, not so much because 


people began to yet acquainted with printed 
works, which took place slowly, but because 
the Reformation at first operated against the 
reading of Sagas: they were said to contain 
Popery. It was, therefore, fortunate for his- 
tory that, from the seventeenth century, the 
attention of the literati, both in Sweden and 
Denmark, was turned to the importance of 
Arngrim Johnson, au- 
thor of ‘ Crymogza,’ assisted by King Christian 
IV. of Denmark (1643), collected several of 
them ; and Bishop Brynjulf Svendson sent some 
of themost important Icelandic codices to Frede- 
ric IIL. (1670), who was a zealous promoter of 
all intellectual advancement. The Icelander 
Rugman who, taken prisoner in the wars of 
Charles X. of Sweden, had awakened the at- 
tention of the Swedish literati to the literary 
treasures of his own country, was sent to the 
* «© The book of Fiat Island (Codex. Flateyensis) so 
called from having been found in a monastery on the 
island of Flaté (Flat Island), situated north of the 
Breida Fjord in Iceland, It is a vellum Ms. containing 
copies of a number of Sagas, executed between 1387 
and 1395, and is preserved in the Royal Library af 
Copenhagen.” 
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island in 1661 to purchase manuscripts for the 
Antiquarian Museum of Stockholm, and many 
were afterwards sent thither on the same er- 
rand; but Christian V. of Denmark, whose 
dominion, including Norway, extended to Ice- 
land, issued a prohibition in 1685 against any 
manuscripts being disposed of to strangers ; 
nor was it until the eminent antiquary Pro- 
fessor Arnas Magnussen was placed at the 
head of a royal commission in Iceland, which | 
carried on its labours with unwearied aaldniey | 
from 1702 to 1712, that the remaining manu- 
scripts were collected and lodged in the libraries 
of Copenhagen.” 

It is from these sources that our information 
is gathered; and the discovery of Northmen 


try. There were they brought before an as- 
sembly to be judged. They understood so 
much that some were for killing them, but 
others would have them distributed amongst 
the inhabitants, and made slaves. And while 
this was going on, saw they where rode a great 
body of men, and a large banner was borne in 
the midst. Then thought they that there 
must be a chief in the troop; but when it 
came near, saw they that under the banner 
rode a large and dignified man, who was much 
in years, and whose hair was white. All pre- 
sent bowed down before the man, and received 
him as well as they could. Now observed they 
that all opinions and resolutions concerning 
their business were submitted to his decision. 





buildings and inscriptions in North America| ‘Then ordered this man Gudlief and his com- 
corroborates the fact of a very ancient succession | panions to brought before him ; and when they 
of voyages to and from Iceland and that (since | had come before this man, spoke he to them in 
called new) continent! Of Iceland itself, Mr.| the Northern tongue, and asked them from 
Beamish states, it ‘* was colonised by Ingolf, a\ what country they came. They answered him, 
Norwegian, in 874. The discovery of the | that the most of them were Icelanders. The 
island has been erroneously given to Nadodd| man asked, which of them were Icelanders ? 
in 862; but Finn Magnusen and Rafn have} Gudleif said that he was an Icelander. He 
shewn that it had been previously visited by | then saluted the old man, and he received it 
Gardar, a Dane of Swedish descent, about the| well, and asked from what part of Iceland he 
year 860, and was first called Gardarsholm! came. Gudleif said that he was from that dis- 
(Gardar’s Island), nor can the arrival of Na-| trict which hight Borgafjord. Then inquired 
dodd, who called it Sneeland (Snowland) be} he from what part of Borgafjord he came, and 
fixed at an earlier period than 864.—-See Grin. | Gudleif answered just as it was. Then asked 
land's ‘Historiske Mindesmerker,’ Vol. I. pp.; this man about almost every one of the prin- 
92-97. But both the Norwegian and Swedo-|cipal men in Borgafjord and Breidafjord ; 
Dane must give place to the Irish monks, who, |} and when they talked thereon, inquired he 
it will be shewn, visited and resided in Ice-/ minutely about every thing, first of Snorri 
land sixty-five years before the discovery of; Godi, and his sister Thurid of Froda, and most 
Gardar.” | about Kjartan her son. The people of the 

This fact is maintained from “ that divi-| country now called out, on the other side, that 
sion of the ‘ Antiquitates Americane,’ entitled | some decision should be made about the seamen. 
© Breviores Relationes,’ being extracts and} After this went the great man away from 


short narratives taken from various Icelandic} them, and named twelve of his men with 
manuscripts now extant in the Royal and|himself, and they sat a long time talking. 


University Libraries of Copenhagen. They | Then went they to the meeting of the people, 
contain some interesting particulars of the|and the old man said to Gudleif: ‘I and 
traces of Trish settlers found in Iceland pre- | the people of the country have talked together 
vious to the occupation of that island by the} about your business, and the people have 
Norwegians in the ninth century, as well as|left the matter to me; but I will now give 
authentic accounts of voyages performed by| ye leave to depart whence ye will; but al- 
the Northmen in the years 999 and 1029,|thongh ye may think that the summer is 
to that part of the Western hemisphere known | almost gone, yet will I counsel ye to remove 
to them under the name of White Man’s Land,! from hence, for here are the people not to 


or Great Ireland [ Huitramanna land eder Irland | 
it Mikla].” 
The most singular of these “ Minor Narra. | 
tives” is those relating to the voyages of Bjirn 
Asbrandson, who sailed from Ireland and never 
returned; and of Gudleif, a merchant, in 
1029 ; the latter of which runs as follows :— 
* It happened in the last years of the reign 
of King Olaf the Saint, that Gudleif undertook 
a trading voyage to Dublin; but when he 
sailed from the west, intended he to sail to 
Iceland; he sailed then from the west of Ire- 
Jand, and met with north-east winds, and was 
driven far to the west, and south-west, in the 
sea, where no land was to be seen. But it was 
already far gone in the summer, and they made 
many prayers that they might escape from the 
sea; and it came to pass that they saw land. 
It was a great land, but they knew not what 
land it was. Then took they the resolve to 
sail to the land, for they were weary of con- 
tending longer with the violence of the sea. 
They found there a good harbour; and when 
they had been a short time on shore, came 
people to them: they knew none of the peo- 
ple, but it rather appeared to them that they 
spoke Irish. Soon came to them so great a 
number that it made up many hundreds. 
These men fell upon them and seized them all, 
and bound them, and drove them up the coun- 





be trusted, and bad to deal with, and 
they think besides that the laws have been 
broken to their injury.’ Gudleif answered : 
‘What shall we say, if fate permits us to 
return to our owncountry, whohas given us this 
freedom 2? He answered: ‘That can I not 
tell you, for I like not that my relations 
and foster-brothers should make such a journey 
hereto, as ye would have made, if ye had 
not had the benefit of my help; but now is 
my age so advanced, that I may expect every 
hour old age to overpower me; and even if 
I could live yet for a time, there are here more 
powerful men than me, who little peace would 
give to foreigners that might come here, al- 
though they be not just here in the neighbour- 
hood where ye landed.” Then caused he 
their ship to be made ready for sea, and 
was there with them, until a fair wind sprung 
up, which was favourable to take them from 
the land. But before they separated took 
this man a gold ring from his hand, and 
gave it into the hands of Gudleif, and there- 
with a good sword; then said he to Gudleif: 
‘If the fates permit you to come to your own 
country, then shall you take this sword to 
the yeoman, Kjartan of Froda, but the ring 
to Thurid his mother.’ Gudleif replied : 
‘What shall I say, about it, as to who sends 
them these valuables?’ He answered: ‘Say 


that he sends them who was a better frien 
of the lady of Froda, than of her brother, Gog; 
of Helegafell ; but if any man therefore think, 
that he knows who has owned these articles 
then say these my words, that I forbid any 
one to come to me, for it is the most dange;. 
ous expedition, unless it happens as fortunately 
with others at the landing-place, as with yoy. 
but here is the land great, and bad as 1, 
harbours, and in all parts may strangers 
expect hostility, when it does not turn ont 
as has been with you.’ After this, Gudleif 
and his people put to sea, and they landeg 
in Ireland late in harvest, and were jy 
Dublin for the winter. But in the summe; 
after, sailed they to Iceland, and Gudlei 
delivered over there these valuables; and 
people held it for certain that this man was 
Bjorn, the champion of Breidavik, and ny 
other account to be relied is there in confirm. 
ation of this, except that which is now given 
here.” 

Upon this the editor remarks :— 

“The reader will no doubt come to the 
same conclusion drawn by the Icelanders 
respecting the identity of the aged chief, t 
whose generosity and friendly feeling Gudleif 
and his companions were so much indebted, 
jand unhesitatingly pronounce him to have 
been none other than Bjirn Asbrandson, the 
{champion of Breidavik, who, it will be re. 
membered, had set sail about thirty years 
before, with a north-east wind, and had not 
since been heard of. The remarkable accordance 
jof all the personal details, to which the writer 
jevidently attaches the principal importance, 
with the historical events, which are on'y 
| incidentally alluded to, enable us to determine 
|dates and intervals of time with a degree 
| of accuracy that places the truth of the narra. 
jtive beyond all question, and gives a high 
| degree of interest to these two voyages. Tue 
mention of Sigard Jar] of the Orkneys, Palna. 
| toki, Styrbjérn, the nephew of Erik of Sweden, 
|the Battle of Fyrisvold, Snorri Godi, ‘the 
jlatter part of the reign of King Olaf the 
saint,’ gives a chronological character to the 
narratives, and enables us to fix with couti- 
dence nearly the exact period of the princip: 
events. Hence it appears that Gudleif Gud- 
laugson, sailing from the west of Ireland in 
the year 1029, with a north-east wind, is 
driven far to the south and south-west, where 
no land was to be seen, and that after being 
exposed for many days to the violence of te 
wind and waves, he at length finds shelter 
upon a coast, where Bjérn Asbrandson, who 
had left Iceland with north.east winds thirty 
years before, had become established as chief 
of the inhabitants of the country. He finds 
him, as might naturally have been expected. 
‘stricken in years,’ and ‘his hair was white, 
for Bjirn had left Iceland for Jomsborg in the 
prime of life, had, after taking part in tle 
achievements of the Jomsvikings up to the 
death of Palnatoki in 993, returned to and 
resided in Iceland until 999, and now thirty 
winters had" passed over his head since his 
ultimate departure from his native land. The 
locality of the newly discovered country 's 
inext to be determined: Now if a line be 
|drawn running north-east and south-west, the 
'course of Bjirn Asbrandson, from the western 
leoast of Iceland, and another in the same 
direction (the course of Gudleif Gudlangso) 
from the west coast of Ireland, they would 
intersect each other on the southern shores 
of the United States, somewhere about Caro. 
lina or Georgia. This position accords oa 
with the description of the locality of tet 
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country, given by the Skrelings to Thorfinn 
Karlseine, and which the Northmen believed 
to be White Man’s Land, or Great Ireland, as 
also with the geographical notices of the same 
land wuich have been already adduced ; and 
when to these evidences be added the state- 
ments of Gudleif and his companions respect- 
ing the language of the natives, bg which 
appeared to them to be Irish,’ there is every 
reason to conclude that this was the Hvitra- 
mannaland, Albania, or Irland ed mikla of the 
Northmen. ag - Professor 
Rafn is of opinion that the White Man’s 
Land, or Great Ireland of the Northmen, was 
the country situated to the south of Chesa- 
peake Bay, iucluding: North and South | Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and East Florida.* It is well 
known that the Esquimaux Indians formerly 
inhabited countries much farther south than 
they do at present, and a very remarkable 
tradition is stated to be still preserved amongst 
the Shawanese Indians, who emigrated eighty- 
seven years ago, from West Florida to Ohio, 
that Florida was once inhabited by white men, 
who used iron instruments.- A German 
writer also mentions an old tradition of the 
ancestors of the Shawanese having come from 
bevond the sea.t Various circumstances shew 
that Great Ireland was a country, of the 
existence of which the Icelandic historians had 
no doubt. ” . From 
what cause could the name of Great Ireland 
have arisen, but from the fact of the country 
having been colonised by the Irish ? Coming 
from their own green island to a vast con- 
tinent possessing many of the fertile qualities 
of their native soil, the appellation would have 
been natural and appropriate; and costume, 
colour, or peculiar habits, might have readily 
given rise to the country being denominated 
White Man’s Land by the neighbouring 
Euimaux. Nor does this conclusion involve 
any improbability: we have seen that the 
Irish visited and inhabited Iceland towards 
tle close of the eighth, century, to have accom- 
plished which they must have traversed a 
sturmy ocean to the extent of about 800 miles; 
that a hundred years before the time of Dicuil, 
namely, in the year 725, they had been found 
upon the Faree Islands; that in the tenth 
century, voyages between Iceland and Ireland 
were of ordinary occurrence ; and that in the 
leginning of the eleventh century, White 
Man’s Land, or Great Ireland, is mentioned, 
not as a newly discovered country, but as 
aland long known, by name, to the North. 
wen, Neither the Icelandic historians or 
navigators were, in the least degree, interested 
inoriginating or giving currency to any fable 
respecting an Irish settlement on the southern 
sores of North America, for they set up no 
claim to the discovery of that part of the west- 
tu continent, their intercourse being limited to 
the coasts north of Chesapeake Bay. ‘Che dis- 


captured during the voyage, that the Northmen 
became convinced that White Man’s Land, or 
Great Ireland, was a part of the same vast con- 
tinent, of which Helluland, Markland, and 
Vinland, formed portions. ‘The traces of Irish 


old English way was; but their saying, in- 
stead of thirty-one, thirty-two, &c., one score 
and eleven, one score and twelve, &c., is much 
like the Highlanders of Scotland and Ireland, 
reckoning eleven and twenty, twelve and twen- 


origin which have been observed among some 
of the Indian tribes of North and Central Ame- 
rica, tend also to strengthen the presumption 
that these countries had been colonised from 


ty, &c.; so for fifty-three, the Highlanders say 
thirteen and two score, as the Darien Indians 
would two score and thirteen, only changing 
the place. 


in my youth I was well acquainted 
with the Highland, or primitive Irish lan- 
guage, both as it is spoken in the north of 
Ireland, particularly at the Navan, upon the 
Boyne, and about the town of Virgini, upon 


Ireland at some remote period of time. Rask, 
the eminent Danish philologist, leans to this 
opinion, which he founds upon the early voy- 
ages of the Irish to Iceland, and the similitude 
between the Hiberno-Celtic and American-In-| Lough Rammer, in the Barony of Castle 
dian dialects. ‘It is well known,’ he says, | Raghen, in the County of Cavan; and also in 
‘that Iceland was discovered and partially in-; the Highlands of Scotland, where I have been 
habited by the Irish before its discovery and | up and down in several places. ..... TI learned 
occupation by the Scandinavians ; and when we!a great deal of the Darien language in a 
find that the Icelanders, descended from the} month’s conversation with them.’ Wafer’s 
Scandinavians, discovered North America, it| description of the dress of this tribe of Ameri- 
will appear‘less improbable that the Irish, who,|can Indians presents also a remarkable coinci- 
at that period, were more advanced in learning | dence with the short notices of the inhabitants 
and civilisation, should have undertaken similar | of White Man’s Land, as given to Karlsetne 








covery of Vinland and Great Ireland appears to 
have been totally independent of each other : | 
the latter is only incidentally alluded to by the | 
Northern navigators ; with the name they were 
familiar, but of the peculiar locality of the! 
country they were ignorant; nor was it until 

ater the return of Karlsefne from Vinland in 

111, and the information which he obtained 
‘rom the Skrelings, or Esquimaux, who were : 
Pe a }. neat See Map, Plate II. It might 

infra, p 913, a owards the Isthmus of America. See i 
_ + Account of the 
inhabiting Ohi 

%6. ap. Rafn. 
tie, beep ~~ fruheren Einwohner von 
Antiq. Amer, p. 48, th “ miler, p, 87. ap, Rafn, in 


present state of the Indian tribes 


0, in * Archwologia Americana,’ I. Pp. 273- 


expeditions with success ;’ the name of Irland | 
it Mikla he also considers to be a sufficient in-| 
dication of the Irish having emigrated thither | 
from their own country.” 
And “the remarkable narrative of Lionel, 
Wafer, who resided for several months amongst | 
the inhabitants of the Isthmus of America, con- | 
tains some remarkable passages bearing upon | 
this subject, and which, as the author had no! 
preconceived opinions on the affinity of lan-| 
guages, or favourite theory to uphold, are de- 
serving of notice. Speaking of their language, | 
he says :—* My knowledge of the Highland lan- | 
guage made me the more capable of learning | 
the Darien Indians’ language, when I was| 
among them, for there is some affinity ; not in | 
the signification of the words of each language, 
but in the pronunciation, which I could easily | 
imitate, both being spoken pretty much in the 
throat, with frequent aspirates, and much the, 
same sharp or circumflex tang, or cant. This 
writer, however, had evidently not paid much | 
attention to the affinities of the two languages | 
which he compares, and finds only to resemble 
in pronunciation ; for many of the words which: 
he afterwards adduces as examples of the In-; 
dian language, bear a marked similitude to! 
those of the Celtic, as may readily be seen by, 
the following comparison :— } 
American- Indian. Celtic. 
Tautah—Father Taduys (Welsh), Tad (Corn.), 
‘at (Armoric), Dad or 
Daddy (vulgar Irish), } 
Namah—Mother .---+-....-. Naing (Irish). 
Poonah—-Woman -- -- ++ Bean (Irish), Bun (Armoric). 
Neenah—Girl ----- ++ Neean (ancient Scotch). 
Nee—the Moon ---- +++Neul, a star—light—neultaib | 
njme, the stars of heaven | 


(Irish). 

Eechah (pron. Eetsha)—Ugly Etseact — Death (Irish) —the | 
ugliest of all things. 
Paeechah—Foh! Ugly! -+--Pah, prefixed to a word in | 
Welsh augments its signi- | 
fication. 1 
Eechah Malooquah, an ex- Maliuighe, 
pression of great dislike -- 

Cotchah, sleep --+++++ 


or malluigte, 
cursed, accursed (Irish), 
Codalta and Codaltac, sleepy | 


Caupa 


. (Irish). 
h (pron. Capa), ham- Caba, a cloak, Caban, tent, 
mock . 


cottage (Irish), Gaban, ib. 
(Welsh). 

Fetah, got tet eee eens + Ed, to take, handle (Irish). 
Doolah, water - ++ +++ee+Tuile, a flood (Irish). | 
Copah, Arink +++ +++eeeeeces Cedbac, drunkenness (Irish). | 
Mamaumah, fine «+++eys9% «Ma, ma, ba, would be nearly | 
the sound of the repetition 
of the word ba, which sig- | 


nifies good in Irish: the m | 


and 6 are also often used 


by the Esquimaux.” 
Having gone so far into the ** nearer home” 
part of this work, we must be content to refer 


jour readers to that part which treats of the 


Icelandic settlements upon the shores of Massa- 
chussets, and other coasts of North America, 
and conclude with the following singular illus- 
tration of the general theory :— 

**Since the publication of the ‘ Antiquitates 
Americana,’ a still further addition to Ameri- 
can monuments has been discovered in’ the 
neighbourhood of Bahia, as appears from a 
communication made to the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquities by Dr. Lund, one of its 
members, residing at Lagoa Santa, in Brazil :— 
it appears, on the authority of a journal pub- 
lished by a society lately established at Rio 
Janeiro, under the name of * Instituto Histo- 
rico Braziliero,’ that the remains of an ancient 
city, built of hewn stone, have been recently 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Bahia, and 
that Professor Shiick, one of the members of 
the institution, guided by Professor Rafn's 
work, has deduced from the inscriptions the 
Scandinavian origin of these remains. Among 
the ruins is stated to be a huge column, bear. 
ing a remarkable figure, which stretches ont 
the right hand, and points with the fore-finger 
towards the north pole. Dr. Lund had not 
seen the monument at the period of his com- 
munication, but intended to undertake a jour. 
ney to the place, and make a minute examina- 
tion of the ruins and inscriptions, the result of 
which may be expected to appear in a future 
number of the proceedings of the Northern 
Antiquaries.” 





| The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo Nilous. By 


A.T.Cory. 12mo. pp.174. London, 1840. 
CoNSIDERING the natural, and now univer- 
sal, curiosity awakened regarding Egypt, and 
the doubts which modern investigation has from 
time to time thrown upon some portions of the 
statements, previously received in the gross, 
respecting the early condition of that singular 
land, it is not extraordinary to find attention 
directed to the reprint, in a popular form, of 
what may justly claim to be considered the 
best authorities of antiquity upon the subject. 
The success of ** The Collection of Ancient 
Fragments,” by Mr. J. P. Cory, and the 


indiscriminately. — Se2 | station it occupies in the library of every scho- 


O' Brien : 

Letter M. 
Henah, to Call+++++ees+.+60eEnwi, to nape (Welsh), 

Henu, a namg: (Armoric). 


Wafer further says: ‘ Their way yf reckoning 


Remarks 


on | 


lar, has done so much towards simplifying 
the view of the question, that it is not to be 
wondered at, if other works, somewhat similar 
in principle, and calculated like it to popu- 


from score to score is ne more thyn what our! larise the interest of reeearch, should follow ; 
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still less that such should be undertaken by so 
near a relative of the author referred to as the 
translator of the volume before us, and whose 
talents and judgment appear so well adapted to 
raaintain a kindred reputation. 

The mass of facts scattered throngh Greek 
authors, the early fathers of the Church, and 
the writers of other bulky’volumes, sadly want 
extracting and arranging by themselves; nor 
till this is done, can we hope to obtain any 
thoroughly distinct idea of the great Egyptian 
question—a Sphynx’s riddle, which has yet to 
find its GEdipus. In truth, we have long en- 
tertained a suspicion that on this, as on all 
difficult points, it is not so much the researches 
of profound and laborious investigators, though 





appears. During the two centuries that suc- 
ceeded, the influence of Christianity, and the 
establishment of the Platonic schools at Alex- 
andria, caused them to be altogether neglected. 
At the beginning of the fifth century, Hora-| 
pollo, a scribe of the Egyptian race and a: 
native of Phwnebythis, attempted to collect and | 
perpetuate in the volume before us the then | 
remaining, but fast-fading, knowledge of the| 
symbols inscribed upon the monuments, which | 
attested the ancient grandeur of his country. | 
This compilation was originally made in the; 
Egyptian language; but a translation of it into 
Greek by Philip has alone come down to us, 
and in a condition very far from satisfactory. 
From the internal evidence of the work, we) 


Ptolemies, and whether this could have much 
exceeded the, on all points, parallel case of the 
restoration of the Persian magi and their sys. 
tem under Ardeshir Babegan, —a restoratio, 
stigmatised by almost all writers as grosjy 
corrupt, and utterly unworthy of credit; thoug) 
warmly asseverated as perfect by the Persia 
priesthood, from that time to the present, 
We must further notice the singular fi 
that, after surviving the Greek and Roma 
interruptions, the system of Egypt finally 
yielded, not so much to pure Christianity, as ty 
the influence of the Platonic school of Alex, 
andria. A monstrous, absurd, and overloade; 
system of belief would scarcely, and wit) 
difficulty, admit the simple light of truth, fy, 


these supply the raw material, as the sound ) should judge Philip to have lived a century or it would expose too clearly the folly of its 


exercise of, so to say, popular common dis-| 
cretion, that must determine the controversy. | 
At present, scholars have their favourite au- | 
thorities, and admit no other. Egyptian or | 
Greek writers, all and each, general historians, 
particular compilers, Christian fathers, and/| 


two later than Horapollo, and at a time when | 
every remnant of actual knowledge of the sub- 
ject must have vanished. He, moreover, ex- 
pressly professes to have embellished the se-| 
cond book, by the insertions of symbols and | 
hieroglyphics, which Horapoilo had omitted to 


teachers ; but mingle this truth with specul,. 
tions and abstract fantasies, and the chanye 
is so much less in itself, and so much more ey. 
sonant with the previously vitiated taste of idj). 
atrous priestcraft, that, since an alteration my 
be made and an improvement has become ineyit. 


foreign and profane authors, philologists, lin- | introduce, and appears to have extended his| able, the old errors are speedily modified int) 


guists, chronologists, astronomists (not astro. | 
nomers), and astrologists, are severally espoused | 
and repudiated, upheld or put down, according 
to individual bias. 

The native records and native monuments 
might be supposed to settle the whole matter in 
dispute, but unfortunately they have hitherto 
added much to its difficulties: the former being 
on many points suspicious, contradictory, and 
incomplete ; the latter, in themselves undeni- 
able evidence where they can be read, are by 
some asserted as sustaining, by others as over-: 
throwing, the authority of the former. When 
such differences exist as to results, the evidence 
must be defective. Will noone try a little com- 
mon sense on the question ? 

The volume before us shews the necessity of 
such an effort. Mr. A. Cory’s labour has this 
especial merit, that it does not complex the 
author it would explain; but gives, so far as 
the memorials transmitted by the latter to pos- 
terity are preserved for us, the complete tran- 
script of his mind, and a test of its faculties for 
judgment ; embodying, and with a conciseness 
and accuracy that render the truth more 
striking, the results obtained by modern re- 
searches, in elucidation or correction of the 
ancient writers. We are thus enabled to judge 
for ourselves the degree of weight to be at- 
tached to the statements of Horapollo and his 
Greek translator Philip. After referring to 
Young, Champollion, and their successors, Mr. 
Cory observes in the preface :— 

* The ill success of every previous attempt 
may, in a great measure, be attributed to the 
scanty remnants of Egyptian literature that 
had survived, and the neglect into which the 
sacred writings of Egypt had fallen, at the 
time when Eusebius and several fathers of the 
Christian Church turned their attention to an- 
tiquity. The ravages of the Persians had 
scattered and degraded the priesthood of Egypt, 
the sole depositories of its learning. But the 
fostering care of the Ptolemies reinstated them 
in splendour, and again established learning in 
its ancient seat. The cultivation of sacred 
literature, and a knowledge of hieroglyphics, 
continued through the whole of the Greek 
dynasty, although the introduction of alpha- 
betic writing was tending gradually to super- 
sede them. Under the Roman dominion, and 
upon the infusion of Christianity, they further 
declined ; but the names of Roman emperors 
are found inscribed in hieroglyphic characters 
down to the closo of the second century, that of 


embellishments also to the first book. Never- 
theless, there is no room to doubt but that the} 
greater portion of the hieroglyphics and inter. | 
pretations given in that book, as well as some | 
few in the second book, are translated from 
the genuine work of Horapollo, so far as 
Philip understood it; but in all those por-| 
tions of each chapter, which pretend to assign a! 
reason why the hieroglyphics have been used | 
to denote the thing signified, we think* the) 
illustration of Philip may be detected. In the 
first stages of hieroglyphical interpretation, 
this work afforded no inconsiderable light. 
But, upon the whole, it has scarcely received 
the attention which it may justly claim, as the 
only ancient volume entirely devoted to the 
task of unravelling the mystery in which 
Egyptian learning has been involved; and as 
one which, in many instances, unquestionably 
contains the correct interpretations.’ — Pref. 
pp- vii. viii. ix. x. 

However fallen the condition of Egyptian 
science, we ourselves must doubt the ravages of 
the Persians as the cause, at least to the ex- 
tent of destruction here, and generally, imputed 
to them ; especially when we recollect the love 
cherished by the latter for learning, and that 
the narrators were the suffering and hostile 
Egyptian priests. The Persians of that day 
were surely not less civilised than the Arabs 
when they overran Persia; and more es- 
pecially than the Shepherds, who preceded 
themselves in the invasion of Egypt: now, 
though both the one and the other had long 
enjoyed the funereal reputation of unrelent- 
ing destroyers, the calmer investigations of 
modern history have thrown a just doubt 
upon these hostile statements, uatural as 
they were from the mouth of enemies; and 
writers of eminence in the present day, touch- 
ing on this question, have declared their con- 
viction that, in both the foregoing cases, the 
invaders have been calumniated by the nations 
they overcame. But, admitting that the de- 
struction of monuments was, from accidental 
causes and continued warfare, as complete as 
the fiercest hostility could have rendered it, 
and as happened in Persia after the conquest of 
that empire by Alexander, and the dissensions 
of his generals at his death (results, we would 
submit, by the way, not necessarily originated 
by Grecian barbarism), it becomes a curious 
question how much of the ancient system of 
Egyptian lore remained for restoration by the 








Commodus being, we believe, the latest that 


the new, and the purer system, by a greater 
perversion, is wrested to the fraudful purposes of 
the worse that preceded it. 

Mr. A. Cory has done well, we think, t 


| omit all fanciful remark and conjectural illus. 


tration; and it augurs happily to find w 
young and able a writer, in a field, too, thar, 
from its scantiness of facts, leaves so muc) 
room for the vulgar temptation of display, 
satisfied to confine himself to the real obja: 
of exhibiting his original as it stands, 

The nakedness of the text, indeed, and th: 
needful correction of the notes, leave rum 
for a sadly suspicious commentary. Are we 
in possession, however imperfect, of what tle 
Egyptian priests knew and believed, or only 
of their mystifications? Our studies with 
Wilkinson, Perring, Prisse, Birch, Pote, aui 
others, have infused strange doubts. Wh wil 
solve them ? 

We devote some space to so important a 
subject ; and from the authentic first book, 
by Horapollo himself, give extracts to illus. 
trate our scepticism, and the absolute confusion 
of symbolic types :— 

* To denote a mother, or vision, or Loundari, 
or foreknowledge, or a year, or heaven, or vit 
that is compassionate, or athena (neith), 0 
Hera (saté), or two drachmas, they delineste 
a vullure.”—No. XI. book I. p. 23. 

Ten attributes for a single symbol, masculine, 
feminine, and neuter, though, 

* The race of vultures, as I said before, isa 
race of females alone.” —Ibid. p. 27. 

Compare this with the following :— 

“To denote Hephestus (Phthah) they de 
lineate a scarabeus and a vulture; ant to 
denote athena (neith), a vulture* and a scare 
beus: for to them the world appears to consis 
both of male and female (for athena (ueitl), 
however, they also depict a vulture); ani, 
according to them, these are the only guis 
who are both male and female.”—XII. book |. 
p- 29. 

Again we find :— 

**To denote the moon, or the habitalle 
world, or letiers, or a priest, or anger, oF sitiils 
ming, they portray a cynocephalis.” —P. 31. 

It seems farther, by the note, that the cy 
cephalis is a form of Thoth, as Ioh, or Pw, 
the moon. These specimens shew conlusid 
enough ; but when we proceed to the explan | 
tions given by Horapollo, we cannot sufficient! 
express our astonishment at the hopelessness ol 


a suaradeus; ass 





* Somo reason, surely, might haxe been assigned for 
this opinion if tangle." " “et 


* To denate Phthah, they delineate 
vulture to denote neith® (Worse and 


Wurse>) 
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the system altogether. : The cynocephalis | also from the fact that its suggestion originated 
denotes the moon, because it has a kind of sym-| with a munificent patron of Egyptian research 
pathy with it at its conjunction with the god ;” —Lord Prudhoe, to whom it is dedicated ;s—an 
for *then the male cynocephalis neither sees | individual, too, of a class whose education and 
nor eats, but is bowed down to the earth with! influence point them out as the properest 
grief, as if lamenting ;” and the female, it| sources of patronage to all pursuits that en- 
seems, is still worse off. Hence, even to this | large the intellect of mankind, and afford no 
day, cynocephali are brought up in the temples, | other return to their followers. “We are glad 
in order that from them may be ascertained | to see the example followed by othefs of no less 
the exact instant of conjunction of the sun and elevated station. : 
moon.” | In the act of laying down the pen, we re- 

This was an odd way of calculating eclipses. | ceive a work avowing the very doubts we have 
Again :— | Suggested, and to some considerable extent ; to 

* They symbolise by it the habitable world, which we shall speedily revert. 
because they hold that there are seventy-two) - 
primitive countries of the world ; and because! Lelters from Italy to a Younger Sister. By 
these animals, when brought up in the temples,| Catherine Taylor. Vol. II. 12mo. pp. 354. 
and attended with care, do not die like other | London, 1841. Murray. 
creatures at once in the same day; but a por- | Tits second volume of Miss Taylor’s Letters 
tion of them dying’ daily is buried by the | concludes a graceful contribution to our juvenile 
priests, while the rest of the body remains inj literature. In teaching the young, we find it 
its natural state, and so on, till seventy-two 
days are completed, by which time it is all| derive much information from the same source ; 
dead.” and so it is with this very agreeable work. A 

The next is even better evidence of Egyptian | great deal of reading of the best authors has 
science: — | been reduced to an easy, instructive style, and 

“They also symbolise letters by it, because | being inspirited by a personal narrative, is ren- 
there is an Egyptian race of cynocephali that; dered, though light, impressive. From Rome, 
is acquainted with letters; wherefore, when a| the writer goes to Naples, and treats of its 
eynocephalis is first brought into a temple, the | history, scenery, antiquities,—of its carnival, 
priest places before him a tablet, and a reed, | of Pompeii, of Vesuvius, &c. &c., and return. 
and ink, to ascertain whether it be of the tribe| ing to Rome, a similar course is followed, and 
that is acquainted with letters, and whether it} again at Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, 
writes.” ‘and Milan. 

The remaining explanations are nearly as| From these varieties we shall endeavour to 
wise; but is it possible that Horapollo and his| pick out an extract or two, to shew that 
brother-priests could seriously believe in these! though, of necessity, most of the matter is 
absurdities? Yet they are given to the world | derived from others, our fair author has some- 
seriously, we perceive, and by one of the sacer- | times something original to tell us. 
dotal class—the learned of Egypt, who must; At Venice, she writes: — 
have believed in the existence of the cynoce-; ‘* At four o’clock we were ‘once more npon 
phalis as here specified, since he has favoured | the waters,’ steering for the island of St. Laz- 
us with its natural history 3 as with that of the} zaro, which lies near the Lido, and on which is 
vulture (pp. 23 to 28), in the same strain of | situated the Armenian convent. Of this fra- 
oracular idiocy. ternity Lord Byron speaks in the highest 

One or two more specimens will suffice:— | terms of praise; during his residence in Venice 

“A wasp flying in the air signifies either the| he was a constant visitor there, spending many 
noxious blood of a crocodile or a murderer.”’—) hours of almost every day in learning the 
XXIV. Book II. p. 103. | Armenian language from the fathers. Lt was 

“Seven letters included within two fingers| our good fortune to have as our guide round 
(rings 2) symbolise a song, or infinite, or fate.” | the establishment the monk who had been his 
—XXIX. Book IIL. p. 106. instructor, the Father Paschal whom he men- 





Important labours of every kind are gene. | tions in one of his letters to Mr. Murray as! 


rally attended with an indirect effect, even|‘a learned and pious soul.” He seemed de- 
more important than any that has been directly | lighted to talk of his former pupil, and all he 
sought or contemplated. The doubts which a) said interested us deeply. With the violence 
careful examination of this volume will excite| of Byron’s passions, his uncontrolled feelings 
areacase in point. With such explanations,|and misdirected energies, the worthy father 
if they deserve the name, of Egyptian symbolic| could have no sympathy; but his bright eye 
wisdom, we are forced into exclaiming, ‘ Is| kindled with pleasure and pride as he pointed 
this all?” Can, indeed, any thinking mind of| out to us the chair which Byron always ovccu- 
the present day, that considers the work, written | pied, the corner of the table at which he used 
by a scribe of Egypt versed in its sacred tradi-| to study, and his own place beside him. There 
tions, skilled in its sciences, and contemporary | was something strangely interesting in listening 
with the current acceptations of symbols and| to this monk, as he spoke of one whose path in 
Sagacity, really be satisfied with these weak/ life had led through scenes so different from 
solutions, and tortuous and impossible combina-| his own, and whose character had been formed 
Hons and complexities of meaning? Yet the| amidst such opposite influences: —the one 
authority that gives them is their own, and finding peace, and rest, and happiness (for his 
therefore unquestionable. And is this all their| whole countenance bespoke it), in the quiet 
wisdom could devise, and nothing more? Was| fulfilment of his daily duties, within the nar- 
such the unchanging system of Egyptian anti-|row sphere of a monastic life; while the 
(lity? or its more modern corruption, in a de-| other, wealthy and of noble birth, endowed 
Beherate age, that had lost the key of the sym-| with talents such as earth rarely sees, free to 
bols, and sought to substitute it by mysticism ?} wander where he would, was a prey to his 
Let our readers refer to the book itself for an| morbid fancies, the victim of his own un- 
acaner. happy feelings, seeking in every quarter of 

We are much the globe that peace which awaited him only 
not onl in death. Father Paschal told us, that often 
of the when he arrived at the convent he was full of 


pleased with the publication, 
y from the execution and precise value 
work, and beauty of the illustrations, but 





frequently happen that the more aged may | 


power yy out of humour with himself and 
disgusted with the world; ‘Then,’ said the 
| good man, ‘I endeavoured to blend a gay 
and cheerful tone with more serious thoughts, 
and gradually he regained serenity.” He 
| prosecnted the study of the Armenian lan- 
guage with great diligence, and succeeded 
\in conquering many of its difficulties. He as- 
j sisted in compiling an English and Armenian 
! grammar, and lent his aid in a translation of 
| the Bible, made by these monks from a manu- 
‘script in their own language, which they as- 
|sert to be the most ancient extant. Opening 
{the small drawer of a table, Father Paschal 
|} drew out a sheet of paper, and begged that 
jone of us would read it aloud. It was a copy 
|of the following fragment, which was found 
jamong Lord Byron’s papers; Iam tempted by 
lits interest to extract it. ‘* At this period I 
| was struck —in common, I believe, with every 
‘other traveller—with the society of the Con- 
| vent of Saint Lazarus, which appears to unite 
‘all the advantages of a monastic institution 
without any of its vices. The neatness, the 
‘comfort, the gentleness, the unaffected de- 
| votion, the accomplishments and the virtues of 
|the brethren of the order, are well fitted to 
jstrike the man of the world with the con- 
viction that * there is another and a better’ 
|even in this life. These men are the priest- 
' hood of an oppressed and a noble nation, which 
‘has partaken of the proscription and bondage 
of the Jews and the Greeks, without the sullen- 
ness of the former or the servility of the latter. 
This people has attained riches without usury, 
and all the honours that can be awarded to 
slavery without intrigue. But they have long 
occupied, nevertheless, a part of the * house of 
bondage,’ who has lately multiplied her many 
mansions. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
find in the annals of history a nation less 
stained with crimes than that of the Arme- 
nians, whose virtues have been those of peace, 
and their vices those of compulsion. But 
whatever may have been their destiny, and it 
has been bitter, whatever it may be in future, 
their country must ever be one of the most 
interesting on the globe, and perhaps their lan- 
guage only requires to be more studied to become 
more attractive. If the Scriptures are rightly 
understood, it was in Armenia that Paradise 
was placed—Armenia, which has paid as dearly 
as the descendants of Adam for that fleeting 
participation of its soil in the happiness of him 
who was created from its dust. It was in 
Armenia that the flood first abated, and the 
dove alighted. But almost with the disap- 
pearance of Paradise itself may be dated the 
unhappiness of the country ; for though long a 
powertul kingdom, it was scarcely ever an 
independent one; and the Satraps of Persia 
and the Pashas of Turkey have alike deso- 
lated the region where God created man in his 
own image.’ A printing-office is attached to 
the convent, from which many curious an- 
cient Armenian manuscripts have issued ; these 
circulate widely in Armenia, together with 
various works translated from the European 
languages ; amongst the latter we saw a‘ Pa- 
radise Lost,’ dedicated to Lord William Rus- 
sell, who had studied Armenian in the convent, 
and assisted in making the translation. We 
were shewn the printing-office, the church, 
and the library ; the latter is a pleasant, cheer- 
ful-looking room, filled with books. Whilst 
one of the brethren took the gentlemen of our 
party to the different cells, we awaited their 
return in the garden with our kind host, still 
conversing of Byron.” 
At Florence :— 
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“ We have spent some hours this morning 
in the famous _ sees Library, which is 
one of the most valuable depositories of ancient 
manuscripts in the world, containing upwards 
of nine thousand. We had a letter of intro- 
duction to the librarian, by whom we were 
received courteously, and permitted to examine 
some of these rare and valuable treasures of 
ancient literature. The enormous volumes, in 
their venerable parchment bindings, with gold 
or silver clasps, are arranged on desks, which 
project in rows from the wall on either side of 
the long room, down the whole length of which 
a passage is left. Before each desk is fixed a 
bench, and many of these were occupied by 
students ; the ponderous tomes are chained to 
the desks—a custom which has been handed 
down from the remote times when these books 
were esteemed a still more rare and precious 
possession than at present. Many manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century were shewn to us, and 
among them the * Divina Commedia,’ the 
* Decamerone,’ and a Breviary illustrated. 
The ancient illuminated manuscripts which are 
preserved in this library are very valuable, as 
specimens of an art to which we are apt to 
attribute too little importance. Before the 
invention of printing, the copying of manu- 
scripts was an art upon which the greatest 
pains were bestowed: the clearness and beauty 
of the writing is marvellous, and the labour 
and time which these works required rendered 
them extremely precious. ‘he artist employed 
to ornament them with minute pictures and 
painted initial letters, was called the illumi- 
nator; the smail painting was termed a minia- 
tura, from the miniswm, or red lead, chiefly used 
in the ruder styles of the art. Thus you see 
that the art of miniature-painting, which was 
originally confined to the illustration of works 
as a subsidiary ornament, has been handed 
down to the present day as a distinet branch of 
painting. The illumination of manuscripts 
was held in much repute as early as the eighth 
century ; it was cultivated, with many branches 
of knowledge and science, by the monks in 
the retirement of their cells, and employed in 
the service of the church. ike the coarse 
mosaics in some of the old churches, and the 
specimens of fresco-painting found in the cata- 
combs, these paintings are rare and precious 
remains of ancient Christian art. Miniature- 
painting, or the illumination of books, assumed a 
greater importance on the revival of art in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Theartists 
now painted with better taste, and different bril- 
liant colours (especially ultramarine) were used, 
together with vermilion, The works theyillumi- 
nated were principally rituals, missals, and brevi- 
aries, and many artists in the higher walks of 
painting thus employed their talents: Ghir- 
Jandajo was one who carried it to great perfec. 
tion. The oldest manuscript in the Laurentian 
Library is a copy of Virgil of the third century, 
written in the time of the Emperor Valens 3; it 
is in excellent preservation, with one leaf alone 
missing, which is in the Vatican: many offers 
have been made to the Pope for its purchase, 
but he cannot be induced to part with it. 
Perhaps the most interesting manuscript is that 
of the Pandects of Justinian. This famous 
code of Roman laws, which form the basis of 
all modern jurisprudence, was discovered in 
1137 at Amalii, where, amidst the disturbances 
in Italy during the invasions of the northern 
hordes, it had been placed for safety; the 
manuscript belongs to the sixth century, and 
we can but marvel at the wonderful manner in 
which it has been preserved through so many 
centuries and vicissitudes; every letter is dis. 





tinct, every paragraph legible. There are thirty | 
folio volumes of the Pandects in this library ; | 
the other twenty, which complete the work, 
are, I believe, in the University of Pisa. The 
finger of Galileo is preserved here in a glass 
case; and we also saw the celebrated letter of 
Dante, containing his refusal to return to Flo- | 
rence.” | 
Travelling by night :— | 

** We stopped—not rested—that night at 
Covigliajo, a wild little village situated in the, 
heart of the mountains. The inn at which we 
halted was as wretched a one as I have ever 
seen, more like an abode of banditti than a 
place in which weary travellers could hope to 
tind rest and shelter. As we entered through | 
a dark kitchen, the bright blaze from an enor- 
mous fire on the hearth revealed to us figures 
which it required no stretch ef fancy to ima- 
gine mountain-robbers—wild, savage-looking 
men. Passing on, we ascended the narrow 
gloomy staircase, and found ourselves in a large 
barn-like room, where, seated around long ta- | 
bles, busily engaged in their supper, were 
several vetturini and other men. Small lamps 
hanging from the ceiling served but to make 
the darkness visible, and cast the groups into 
deep shadow. Our saloon was one corner of 
this apartment, and we were only separated ' 
from the party occupying the larger share of 
the room by a curtain. Neither the loud 
voices of these men, nor the steam arising from | 
their savoury messes, tended to increase the 
comfort of our miserable accommodations, and | 
we early retired to our beds. To seek sleep’ 
wa8 vain: no sooner had we vacated our corner 
of the sitting-room than it was invaded by a! 
host of people, and, as our apartments opened | 
trom this nook, we found little rest. Before 
the nocturnal noises had well ended, those of 
the morning began; the stamping of horses, | 
the grumbling of the vetturini, the rushing to 
and fro of heavy-footed maidens, drove all hopes 
of repose from our minds, and we gladly arose 
early to depart. We felt the cold of this eleva- 
tion severely after the sultry heat of Florence ; 
snow had fallen in the neighbourhood of Covi- 
gliajo the evening before we arrived. ‘The fol- 
lowing day we stopped to rest our horses at a 
little inn called I Poggioli; and while dinner 
was preparing we walked out, wandering 
through fields, scrambling down banks, and 
crossing little brooks. The sun was shining 
brightly, the birds singing, and flowers of the 
richest colours grew beneath our feet: all Na- 
ture seemed bursting into life and beauty, re- 
freshed by the late rains, and gladdened by the 
sun’s rays. I added more to my little hortus 
siccus during this walk than I had done for 
several months. 

* Fair Italy ! 
Even in thy desert what is like to thee ? | 


‘Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility !’” } 


Tarsia.—‘‘In a former letter, I think, I} 


mentioned the wood-mosaics of the cathedral | 
at Pisa; these, with the specimens found in 
the following cities, are amongst the most beau- 
tiful remains of the art in Italy :—Florence 
Cathedral; St. Mark’s and St. Francesco della 
Vigna, in Venice; St. Michele in Bosco, in 
Bologna ; and those I have before mentioned 
in Bergamo and Verona. ‘The choir of the 
cathedral at Malta contains some singularly 
fine works in tarsia; not only do they deserve 
admiration from the exquisite mechanical work- 
manship displayed in their execution, but from 
the grace of the figures and beauty of the de- 
signs. Some drawings from these made by a 
Maltese artist, and now in the possession of 


<a’ 

had at. 
tained than any specimens I have seen in Italy, 
Lanzi observes that, not only were archite,, 
tural and arabesque designs taken as the sy}, 
jects for these wood-mosaics, but adds, tha 
figures were introduced, and that artists imi. 
tated the different styles of the Italian schoo 
of painting: thus he mentions the heads of the 
apostles in the Certosa at Pavia, by Fra Da. 
miano, as formed ‘sul gusto della scuola del 
Vinci.” The subjects of these works were ofte, 
chosen with reference to utility rather thay 
ornament: at a period when printed books 
were rare and geographical maps unknown, 
pictures of countries and plans of cities were 
often formed in this mosaic. Had any of these 
been preserved, how valuable would they have 
been in the present day; how many curious 
facts relative to antiquity would have bee, 
transmitted to us, of which no vestige now re. 
mains! ‘The art of intarsiatura has been com. 
pletely lost ; and, while we lament its extinctivn, 
we must yet confess that it was better adapted 
to the age in which it was so successfully culti. 
vated, than to the present times; the peaceful 
seclusion of the cloister being eminently adapted 
for a pursuit which required the utmost ya. 
tience and accuracy.” 


the perfection which the art of tarsia 





A Narrative of the March and Operations of 
the Army of the Indus, in the Expedition to 
Affghanistanin the Years 1838-1839. Illus. 
trated by a Map, Views of Candahar, Ghuz- 
nee, and Cabool, and Various Tables. Com. 
prising, also, the History of the Dooranee 
Empire from its Foundation to the Present 
Time. By Major W. Hough, 48th Regi. 
ment Bengal Native Infantry, late Deputy 
Judge Advocate General of the Bengal 
Column, Army of the Indus, &c. &c.  bvo, 
pp. circ. 540. London, 1841. Allen and 
Co. 

AFTER the publications we have already had 

on the subject of this expedition, we should 

imagine that the present dry military itinerary 
can have few claims to attention, except that 
the details may be useful to Indian authorities 
and officers with the prospect of similar ser. 
vices before them. A good map is, perhaps, 
the best feature in the work; and a sketch of 
the Dooranee empire the only literary matter 
to which we can point as of any general in- 
terest. From the whole mass we can pick but 
three short paragraphs as containing any novel- 
ties, and these hardly worth reference. Thus 


, we are told :— 


“The European troops of our army had no 
‘yum’ from the time we left Candahar, till a 
supply came from India, after the campaign. 
Owing to eating the fat Doomba mutton, 
which is rich, and drinking the water of the 
country possessing an aperient quality, they 
suffered much from bowel complaints. What 
jever may be the opinion of the ¢ Abstinence 
Societies,’ all sound medical men declare the 
sudden deprivation of spirits to be injurious.” 

The Ghuznee Sword.—‘* I must not omit to 
mention that the famous ‘Ghuznee Sword’ 
was sold by auction at Ferozpoor for 4150 Rs. 
(425/.), and purchased by Sir John (now 
Lord) Keane. Subsequently I hear it was pur- 
chased by the Bombay Column for 6000 Rs. 
and presented to H. Excy.” ; 

H. Ezcy. is a contraction for His Excel- 
lency, as cavy., arty., &c. &c. throughout 
the volume, stand for cavalry, artillery, &c. 

“ Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, whom we seated 
on the throne (says Major Hough), is about 
sixty years of age. His personal appearance 





Mrs. Austin, have given me a juster sense of 


is commanding. His demeanour is that of @ 
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nobleman of high birth, accompanied with 
much dignity, and his manners are affable. 
Of all the kings of the Suddozye race, he is the 


most humane. 


From having found an asylum | 


the hand, and cringes at the nod of every 
stranger, is a much more acceptable companion 
| to them.” 

Novalis.—‘“* The most perfect specimens of 


pleasure, as though in recognition of objects 
j with which they were familiar. The appear- 
jance shortly afterwards of several hundred 
|Matabili warriors in their war costume ex- 


under the British govt. for twenty-four years, ordinary women have a very acute and dis-| plained the riddle, and we knew that these 
gratitude is, I believe, his predominant feel-|tinct perception of all the boundary lines of 
ing. The residence of a British envoy and | every-day existence, and guard themselves con- 


minister at his court is well calculated to give|scientiously from overstepping them. 


Hence 


asuperior tone to his govt., and to guard his | their well-known and remarkable uniformity. 
majesty from any act which might be likely to) They cannot bear excess, even in refinement, 


weaken the moral effect of the change. 


His | delicacy, truth, virtue, passion. 


They delight 


restoration may be viewed both in the light of! in variety of the common and accustomed. 
jnstice and policy. Those who are admirers of | No new ideas—but new clothes. Fundamental 


a democracy may exclaim with Baber in favour | monotony—superficial excitement. 
' dancing, on account of its light, vain, and 
(sensual character. 
‘is unsufferable to them—as well as the beau- 


of Dost Mahomed Khan :-~ 


* Ambition admits not of inaction ; 
The world is his who exerts himself.’ 


They love 


The highest sort of wit 


Those who are in favour of kingly power, | tiful, the great, the noble; middling or even 
will hope, as I do, that Shah Soojah may | bad books, actors, pictures, and the like, delight 
never experience the emperor’s picture of a/ them.” 


king :-= 
«In wisdom’s eye, every condition may find repose, 
But royalty alone.’” 


And he adds in a note :— 


Von Knebel.—‘* He who can take advice is 


|sometimes superior to him who can give it.’” 


The same.—** There are in certain heads a 


| kind of established errors against which reason 


“[ must not omit to mention his literary |has no weapons. There are more of these mere 


acquirements. 


Daring his residence at Loo-' assertions current than one would believe. 


dianah, Sir C. M. Wade (the Pol. Agent,| Men are very fond of proving their steadfast 
through whom he corresponded) induced the | adherence to nonsense.” 


Shah to write his own § Life and Adventures,’ | 


Jean Paul. —** We celebrate nobler ob- 


in Persian, A translation was made by Lieut. | sequies to those we love by drying the tears 


Ellis, 23d N.I. 


I hope to see the publication | of others than by shedding our own; and the 


of this work, which is said to be written in! fairest funeral wreath we can hang on their 


elegant Persian. 


The life and adventures of | tomb, is not so fair as a fruit-offering of good 


the king, of which I have given a faint outline, ; deeds.” 


are interesting.” 


A. W.v. Schlegel.—* Duclos remarks that 


We have enly to add that there is scarcely |few distinguished works have been produced 


anattempt at arrangement in this diary ; and) by any but authors by profession. 
that it is accompanied by copies of general and | this class has long been held in respect. 


In France, 


With 


other orders, proclamations, statistical tables,|us, a man used to be esteemed as Jess than 


returns of troops, stores, hospitals, casualties, | nothing if he were only an author. 


&e, and some meteorological observations. 





Fragments from German Prose 
Translated by Sarah Austin. 


Murray. 


Some of these fragments have appeared in| 


This pre 
judice still shews itself here and there, but the 


| torce of honoured examples must in time crush 


Writers. | it. 
Illustrated | which it is pursued, an infamy, a pastime, a 
with Notes. 12mo. pp. 359. London, 1841.|day-labour, a handicraft, an art, a science, a) 


Authorship is, according to the spirit in 


| virtne.’” 


The same.—‘* There are days in which we 


a periodical publication, and the whole col-/ are in a most felicitous vein for the conception 
lection, though not formed with any express|of new images and projects, but can neither 


design or orderly object, is well calculated | communicate nor mature any of them. 


These 


to afford a taste of the beauties and peculiaci-| are not thoughts, they are only the ghosts of 
ties of the principal German prose writers. | thonghts.” 


There is not enough, perhaps, to enable us to 
frame an opinion of the characteristics of the 
uation and its literature, but there is enough 
to mark their distinctions from the rest of 
the world, and to amuse and inform the 
readers of other countries. Mrs. Austin con- 
siders the prominent quality of Germany to 
be earnestness; and that wit, humour, or 
persiflage (so eminently French), do not belong 
to them. The pet phrase ‘ suggestive,” is 
applied to the whole, as well as to Goethe; 
anda number of biographical notes respecting 
these suggestive authors adds much to the 
merit with which our intelligent translator 
has endowed her desultory and pleasant volume. 
We have nothing further to offer by way 
of introduction; and can oly quote a few 
: = shorter extracts as specimens of the 
eet. 

Lessing. If the world is to be held to- 
gether by lies, the old, which are already 
current, are just as good as the new.” 

Merkel‘ Ordinary people regard a man 
ofa certain force and inflexibility of character 
as they de a lion, They look “at him with 
a sort of wonder—perhaps they admire him— 
but they will on no account house with him. 
The lapdog, who wags his tail, and licks 





Lessing.—‘‘ I hate all people who want to 
found sects. Itis not error, but sectarian error 
—nay, and even sectarian truth,—which causes 
the unhappiness of mankind.” 

Rahel. —‘* It is indifferent in what con- 
dition we are, if we are not in that we wish 
for.” 

Oehlenschliiger. —‘* The plays of natural 
lively children are the infancy of art. 
live in the world of imagination and feeling. 
They invest the :most insignificant object with 
any form they please, and see in it whatever 
they wish to see.” 





CAPT. HA’RRIS’S WILD SPORTS. 
(Conclusion. } 
On the return of our gallant sportsman, by a 
course so stoutly pposed, we are told :— 

“ The route towards an opening in the 
mountains led us nearly due sonth, through an 
exceedingly rich iand fruitful part of the coun- 
try, abounding in verdant savannah and ham- 
lets, around whic’h large droves of cattle were 
indulging in luxiariant pasture. These were 
tended by armed herdsmen, and we were at 
first surprised to observe the oxen leave their 
grazing, and flock around our wagons as they 
proceeded, snorting and exhibiting signs of 


Children | 


|must be some of the cattle taken from the un- 
|fortunate emigrants. Shortly before this, Mo- 
}hanycom, our guide, had left the wagons, and 
|proceeded to a kraal at some distance, for the - 
|purpose of communicating to ’Lingap, the 
'subordinate captain of whom I have before 
ispoken, and who resided there, the king’s 
lorders that he should attach himself to our 
suite. The consequence of this ill-judged pro. 
jceeding was, that we were deprived of his 
services at the very moment when they were 
{most required. ‘The warriors not perceiving 
any of their own tribe with our party, and 
having had their hands so lately imbrued with 
the blood of white men, could think of nothing 
but war and plunder. Suspecting, or rather 
|hoping, that we had found means to enter the 
jcountry without the king’s knowledge, they 
lclosed round the wagons with every demon. 
stration of hostility, accosting us with inso. 
| lence, and peremptorily commanding the drivers 
to halt; several, at the same time, placing 
themselves in front to obstruct the passage. 
The Hottentots looked aghast, and Coeur de 
| Lion, in a state of extreme agitation, fainted 
|when he saw a number of wounded warriors 
{borne past on the shields of their comrades, 
}whilst others groaned under the weight of 
jaccoutrements that had been stripped from the 
{bodies of the slain. Our situation was now 
jcritical, Andries, whether from terror, or the 
idisgust excited by his supercession at Kapain, 
ishewed no disposition to extricate us by an ex- 
planation of the true state of affairs. No one 
else understood a word of the language. The 
crowd was fast encroaching upon us, and their 
pacific intentions becoming momentarily more 
questionable. Some even clambered into the 
wagons, overhauling their contents, whilst 
others cast a longing eye at the oxen and sheep. 
The unhappy Andries was at length seized by 
|a brawny savage, an event which proved highly 


| favourable to us, for in his agony of distress at 
|the supposed approach of death, he found his 
\tongue, and stuttered out a brief intimation of 
jour having been the honoured guests of the 
|king. The name of Moselekatse acted like 
{magic on his followers. ‘The barbarians were 
|instantly appeased, and, in a few seconds were 
; petitioning in an abject tone for snuff, beads, 
jand tobacco, allowing us to proceed on our 
way rejoicing. The warriors were all clad in 
thoir full costume, which was more complete 
than that I have already described. It con- 
sisted of a thick fur kilt, called Umcooloobooloo, 
composed of treble rows of cats’ or monkeys’ 
tails, descending nearly to theknee. A tippet, 
formed of white cows’ tails, encircled the shoul- 
ders, and covered the upper part of the body, the 
knees, wrists, elbows, and ankles, being orna- 
mented with asingle oxtail fasted above the joint. 
Several of their targets bore marks of the recent 
conflict, being drilled with musket balls, and 
they carried with them the arms of those who 
had perished, to place them at the foot of the 
king—having left the bodies of their comrades, 
as usual, a prey to vultures and hyenas; for 
no funeral obsequies ever honour the deeds, or 
crown the devotion and bravery, of a Matibili 
warrior. Nothing could be more savage, wild, 
and martial, than the appearance presented by 
this barbarian army returning to their despotic 
sovereign, wreathed with laurels and laden 
with spoils. We continued to meet large strag- 
gling parties during the whole of the day, and 
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Seould not have passed fewer than five or six 
~ thousand head of captured cattle. Contrary to 
the practice of the Katirs, the Matabili prefer 
attacking in open -ground, rushing in at once 
upon their foes, striking their bucklers by way 
of intimidation, and stabbing with their short 
spears, of which a sheaf or bundle of five or six 
is taken when going to war. So terrible is this 
mode of combat to the unwarlike Bechuana, 
that one Matabili champion is a match for fifty 
of them. In the late affair, however, they re- 
ceived a severe lesson in the superiority of fire- 
arms, of which, since the signal defeat of Ba- 
rends’ Griquas, in 1831, Moselekatse had en- 
tertained a great contempt. Kalipi bad found 
the emigrant farmers several days’ march to 
the southward of the position they occupied 
when Erasmus’s effects were captured. Being 
apprised of the approach of the barbarian horde, 
they had drawn up their wagons in a close 
circle, fortifying the enclosure with thorn 
branches, gnd defending themselves so stoutly 
that they beat off the assailants with terrible 
slaughter, wounding Kalipi, and obliging him 
to retire from the conflict. Plunder is the 
principal object of all savage warfare, and al- 
though, fortunately for the cause of humanity, 
he failed in carrying into effect the orders of 
his incensed and blood-thirsty master, to mas- 
sacre the males without quarter, sparing only 
the women and young girls that were calcu- 
lated to grace the imperial seraglio, Kalipi had 
yet succeeded in the more lucrative object of 
his expedition ; he retired from the field of 
carnage, sweeping before him the whole of the 
flocks and herds of the emigrants, that were 
grazing in thousands upon the verdant plains 
of the Likwa, leaving the late flourishing camp 
an immovable and shattered wreck in the wil- 
derness. . > ~ Over 


the evening fire, ’Lingap favoured us with 
the particulars that he had been able to 
collect regarding the attack on the emigrant 
farmers, extolling Kalipi’s bravery to the skies. 


Himself a warrior of tried courage, he had|in dimensions, six feet four inches high, and 


formed one of the commando that captured | 


Erasmus’s wagons. His eyes glistened as 
he spoke of the pleasure he had derived from 
feeling his spear enter white flesh. It slipped 
in, he said, grasping his assagai and sniting 
the action to the word, so much more satisfac- 
torily than into the tough hide of a black 
savage, that he preferred sticking a Dutchman 
to eating the king’s beef. When sufficiently 
sated with roast meat, and primed with snuff, 
he treated us with a love ditty, in the course 
of which he looked most killing. Both he and 
Mohanycom were much elated at Kalipi’s 
success, and as the evening advanced, being 
joined by a large party of friends, they all 
struck up a war chorus in praise of the king, 
which they continued until a late hour, howl- 
ing and dancing until they were exhausted. 
We could never arrive at any interpretation of 
their songs, and of this in particular, beyond 
what I have already given. Strange though 
it must appear, it is a fact that, whether from 
fear or superstition, the devotion of these 
savages to their tyrannic chieftain amounts to 
positive adoration. Present or absent he 
absorbs all their praises, and is the only idol 
they worship, The following were the words 
repeated with occasional transposition, ten 
thousand times :— 

O Lilli bikaleé, Banka Baiee 

O nwang 4 naé siibdokana-shee, 

Si binka baee—Hibo, hi bo, hi bo bo-shee. 
Dancing served in the place of music, and 
was nothing more than an accompaniment to 
the song, of which the pathos and feeling were 








indicated by the contortions of the body, and 
by the various figures described with the hands, 
in which they flourished a club of rhinoceros’ 
horn. The feet regulated the time, and im- 
parted the locomotive effect in which they 
rejoice. At first they were slowly lifted, to 
descend again with a single or double stamp ; 
and the sticks being gently clashed at the same 
moment, the correspondence was both diverting 
and striking. But as the performers warmed 
upon the exercise, their gesticulations became 
more and more diversified, vehement, and 
energetic — leaping, striding, vaulting, and 
running, they perpetually crossed each other’s 
orbits, stabbing, parrying, thrusting, advancing, 
and retreating, with so light a foot, and so 
rigid a muscle, that the eye could with diffi- 
culty follow the velocity of their motions ; 
now darting to the right, and then as abruptly 
recoiling to the left, they brandished their 
sticks aloft, increasing in vehemence by each 
detour ; then vaulting several feet into the 
air, leaping, galloping, and charging, in panto- 
mimic conflict, they made the ground resound 
under their feet, and raised a cloud of dust by 
the eagerness and rapidity of the exercise, 
until, foaming and frenzied by their tortuous 
movements, they fairly sank beneath the 
tempest which they had stirred. To the by- 
stander this scene conveyed all the reality of 
the wildest conflict of savage life ; the darkness 
of the night, with the peculiar light shed over 
the features of the frantic group by the blazing 
fire, contributing greatly to heighten the im- 
pression it produced. In consequence of the 
absence of the warriors, we had not an oppor. 
tunity of witnessing any of the great national 
dances in which the king himself acts a 
prominent part, but the effect of these public 
spectacles may be estimated by what I have 
described. si i A gigantic 
savage of a subordinate tribe of the Baquaina, 
a conqnered nation to the northward, here 
accidentally joined us. He was a perfect ogre 


stout in proportion. From him we learned 
that there was a large herd of elephants on the 


| opposite side of the mountains, out of which he 


had speared a young one the day before. We 
proceeded under his guidance, and threading a 
pass in the mountains formed by the dry 
channel of a ravine, through which a wagon 
might be brought with little difficulty, sat 
down to breakfast by a refreshing mountain 
rill. A large colony of pig-faced baboons 
shortly made their appearance above us, some 
slowly advancing with an inquisitive look, 
others deliberately seating themselves on the 
rocks, as though debating on the propriety of 
our unceremonious trespass on their domains. 
Their inhospitable treatment at length obliging 
us to make an example, we fired two shots 
among them. Numbers assembled round the 
spot where the first had struck, scraping the 
lead with their nails, and scrutinising it with 
ludicrous gestures and grimace. The second, 
however, knocked over one of their elders, an 
enormous fellow, who was strutting about erect, 
laying down the law, and who, judging from 
his venerable appearance, must have been at 
least a great grand-sire. Tiais national calamity 
caused incredible consternation and many af- 
fecting domestic scenes. ‘The party dispersed 
in all directions, mothers snatching up their 
infants, and bearing them in their arms out of 
the reach of danger with an impulse and action 
perfectly human.” 

The following is curious, and shews how 
universal the custom is :— 

‘* Near the summit grew a venerable mimosa, 


4 . hy and 
a little on one side of it we observed a large 
heap which had been formed by each passenger 
contributing one of these pebbles as he passed, 
Our savages added their mite, simply picking 
up the nearest, and casting it irreverently 
towards the hill. This being the only approach 
to external worship or religious ceremony that 
we had seen, we naturally became very inquisi. 
tive on the subject, but could elicit no satisfac. 
tory information. _Mohanycom said it was 
‘the king,’ from which very sapient reply we 
were left at liberty to conclude, either that the 
tumulus was a monument of respect to royalty, 
or that they had been engaged in an idolatrous 
rite. The former is the most probable; for, 
'amongst the Matabili, the reigning monarch, 
| whilst he absorbs all their praises, is the only 
ideity. He it is, in the opinion of this le. 
| nighted race, that ‘ maketh the rain to fall and 
|the grass to grow, that seeth the evil and the 
| good, and in whose hands are the issues of life 
‘and death.’ They have no idea of a Creator, 
|so far as we could learn, or knowledge of a 
future state; nor could we ascertain that by 
| the term ‘king’ they ever referred to any being 
beyond the despot who presides over their mor. 
tal destinies.” 

We need not dilate on the myriads of animals 
seen and slain by the gallant captain and his 
comrades. Elephants, lions, giraffes, rhino. 
ceroses, hippopotamus, buffaloes, ostriches, 
gnoos, zebras, elands, and many other ante. 
\lopes, were incredibly numerous; and many 
of them were not despatched without great 
peril to their assailants. Of the elephant we 
are told :— 

“From the highest peak we saw several 
herds of buffaloes, and whilst descending came 
upon the tracks of a huge bull-elephant that 
had passed about an hour before. This being 
the largest foot-print we had seen, I had the 
curiosity to measure it, in order to ascertain 
the animal’s height—twice the circumference 
of an elephant’s foot being, it is notorious, the 
exact height at the shoulder. It yielded a 
product of about twelve feet, which, not- 
withstanding the extravagant traditions that 
have been handed down, I believe to be the 
maximum height attained by the African ele- 
phant.” 

At nearly the end of their excursion and 
having penetrated the Vaal and country which 
they found it so difficult to obtain permission 
to cross, our countrymen were beset by bush 
men hordes, and had, perhaps, as narrow all 
escape as any even among the more distant 
savages :— 

“* There being yet no glimmering of dawn, 
we halted for a few minutes behind a group ot 
rocks to reconnoitre; and a council of war 
being held, it was decided that we should 
ascend the hill on the opposite side, and having 
carried the enemy’s position in reverse, by 4 
coup de main, should shoot all who made any 
show of resistance. Dismounting, therefore, 
and leading our steeds, we noiselessly groped 
our way among crags and brushwood to the 
summit of the hill, which, although rather a)- 
rupt in front, was spread out into undulations 
behind. Here the horses, having been fastened 
together by the bridles, were left in charge of 
one of the Hottentots ; the rest, with us, creep: 
ing on all-fours towards the table-land occt- 
pied by the enemy, of whose increasing pro%- 
imity our noses began now to apprize Us 
Cautiously peeping with uncovered heads over 
a natural parapet, we could presently percelve 
their fires burning about two hundred yards in 
advance ; and thus securely ambushed, scarcely 


which completely overshadowed the pat! 
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daring even to breathe, we awaited the ap- right worthy victim. Maddened with rage at 
proach of dawn with a degree of nervous im. | the heart-rending prospect before us, again and 
patience which may be estimated by those who| again did we search every chink and cranny, 
recollect that, upon its successful issue, the|and unweariedly did we cast about for the trail 
salvation of our wagons and property almost | of the marauders. ‘ Grim satyr-faced baboons’ 
entirely depended. Whilst thus watching the| railed hoarsely at us from their rocky clefts, 
cold darkness of night, which seemed as though | and, to whichever side we turned, the slope of 
it would have lasted for ever, the bright morn-|the hill was besprinkled with mouldering 
ing-star——that joyous herald whose appearance | human bones; but, after the closest scrutiny, 
[had never hailed with greater delight —sud-|no object could be discovered upon which to 
denly shot like a rocket above the horizon. Aj wreak our vengeance. A rheebuck, that our 
faint light immediately pervaded the eastern | early approach had disturbed, having bounded 
sky, before which, as it gradually increased, | through the encampment, and given the alarm, 
the stars appeared to fade away, while the; the ‘dwellers with owls and bats,’ although 
earth still continued in night. Imperceptibly, | doubtless spectators of all that we were doing, 
almost, this light had presently given place to| had effectually concealed themselves from ob- 
a ruddy tint, which speedily extended itself| servation, and, after the strictest search, nine 
over the whole vault of heaven; but though’ tracks only could be discovered. Of these, six 
the outline of objects in the extreme distance, were females, and one was that of our bewitch- 
could now be indistinctly traced, those imme-| ing acquaintance. Barely four inches in length, 
diately about us were yet shrouded in darkness. | but yet fully developed, there could be no mis- 
Around, all was silent as the tomb, not a taking her footmark; and it now became evi- 
zephyr disturbing the death-like stillness that dent that, whilst she and her elfin colleagues 
was reigning. As objects became gradually! had been aiding and abetting to our ruin from 
plainer, the forms of several conical huts could | the very commencement, our pluckless follow- 
he distinguished, and lastly, by a still less| ers had fled, not from the overwhelming host, 
dubious light, the prostrate carcasses of many of | which their heated imaginations had conjured 
our oxen became visible, a surfeited old vul-|into existence, but from the empty challenge 
ture, the genius of desolation, here and there|of a woman, given from a position to which, 
mounting sentry over them. Alas! it was! either on horseback or on foot, they could have 
then as we had feared; but, if indeed we were ascended without the smallest difficulty ! Com- 
irretrievably ruined, our moment for taking) pletely frustrated in our endeavours to chastise 
vengeance had arrived. Stealing over the pa-|the authors of our heavy misfortunes, we at 
rapet, every rifle was noiselessly cocked, and a' length descended the hill in order to muster 
finger flew to every trigger, as, with palpitating the remnant of our ill-fated teams; and little 
hearts and wary tread, we approached the less melancholy was the prospect that there 
wretched wigwams. Wo unto that luckless awaited us. Exclusive of the old cow, and the 
wight who had there been found sleeping ; he equally useless black bull, neither of which 
would never have woke again. 








the country, there can be no doubt that the” 
event would have been widely'different. An 
examination of the footmarks shewed that 
Piet, in the first instance; without any reason 
whatever, had turned back when actually 
within a quarter of a mile of the plunderers, 
whom he must have seen had he ridden to the 
brow of the next eminence. And even after 
the golden opportunity of retaking the greater’ 
portion of our oxen had been thrown away 
through the cowardice of Andries and Cobus, 
still the day might have been retrieved, had 
those doughty characters been persuaded to 
accompany me to the hill, as I repeatedly urged 
them todo. In the end, it appeared that the 
former of these worthies had some days before 
sold his ox to the latter for a stipulated sum, 
which was to be paid on arrival at Graaff Rei- 
net ; and never was their apathy and indifference 
to the interests of their masters more perfectly 
illustrated than on the present occasion — the 
irreparable loss which we, through their agency, 
had sustained, having been totally merged in 
a dispute which had arisen between the two 
principal delinquents, as to which was to be 
considered. the owner and loser of the one-eyed 
Mutlee. It rained pitilessly during the night, 
and in the morning three of our oxen were 


‘stiff and cold, four others. being quite unable 


to rise. ‘The accursed women, who had in a 
great measure been instrumental to this disas- 
trous state of affairs, had nevertheless in some 
degree assisted us in finding the remedy — the 
pretty Bush-girl having informed us that there 
was a boor’s habitation about two days’ journey 
to the westward of ourcamp. To that quarter 
every eye had been anxiously turned; and as 
another cheerless evening closed upon us, un- 


But, though were touched, seventeen drooping wounded |usual columns of dust which arose in the 


smouldering fires were smoking in various wretches, with glazed eyes, and fallen crests, | distant horizon, appeared to be indicative of 


directions, every cabin was deserted ; and hav-, were huddled together, their coats standing on 
ing visited each in succession, and diligently!end—some shivering in the last agonies of 


flocks returning from pasture. It was, there- 
fore, resolved that I should set forth imme- 


searched every nook and corner, without being | death, and many others barely able to rise. In| diately in that direction in search of assistance, 
able to discover a solitary human being, we| addition to sundry wounds which had been|leaving Richardson to proceed to a_ point 
turned for a moment to contemplate the tragic inflicted by our merciless and malicions foes agreed upon at whatever pace six suffering 


scene before us. Nineteen of our gallant oxen,' whilst urging them across the plain, the un- 
swollen and disfigured with many a wanton) fortunate animals had recently received many 
wound, were stretched in the wild enclosure, cold-blooded gashes, bestowed, apparently, with 
from which arose the most sickening of savage the design of rendering them unserviceable to 
odours. Lean dogs, us; and, thus crippled, it was not without in. 
| finite labour and difficulty that we eventually 
succeeded in driving them to the camp, which 
we reached long after the sun had sunk in the 
west. On our way thither, visiting the demon 
‘kraal, we found a filthy area, inclosed by 
| masses of rock heaped together by the hand of 
nature, and overgrown with wild olives; but 
inhabited only by meagre curs, which had been 
great delight, perceived standing at the foot | left by oo a + gp 4 ~— oe 
of the hill, a party was immediately detached | sgl oe a ane ry ae wt hi ws 
to take possession of them, while we glanced | ‘Be garbage an putrid skins with which the 
over the field of slaughter, to ascertain the ex-| oa were festooned. Taking a review of the 
tent of our loss. Side by side at our feet, and whole of this most melancholy affair, it was 
swollen almost to bursting, from the effects of | P07 consolation to reflect that the catastrophe 
asubtile poison, were Holland and Olifant, the | nad been brought about by a tissue of the 
two sturdy wheelers of our choice Naudé span,® grossest neglect, pusillanimity, and misma~ 
which had never failed to extricate us from|D@sement on the part of our followers. Next 
every difficulty. Near them, and weltering in to the inexcusable want of vigilance, and 
a pool of blood, lay Lanceman and England, subsequent credulity of Andries, in which 
Ge seafien eal stanton af our festern the whole mischief had originated, came the 
Passing onwards, our attention was next at. needless and provoking loss of time on the 
tracted to a headless trunk, and at no great morning of the 4th, followed by an extraordi- 
distance from it — the white eyes glaring upon nary lack of energy and zeal, on the part of the 
us as if still alive—was the hornless cranium 
of Mutlee. Every eye turned upon the caitiff truants. The retreat of the marauders, whose 
Andries, and peals of ill.timed merriment adroitness in driving off cattle has already been 
burst from every Hottentot mouth. ‘The arm SS was — —_ cogs 3 
of retribut; undulating character of the ground ; but if, 
ak bution had for once descended on a instead of plodding on the trail, the mounted 
men had galloped in advance, and reconncitred 


‘ Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb,’ 


held their carnival over the dead, but were too! 
busy even to bark at our intrusion; while 
torpid vultures, distended to such a size that 
they could with difficulty hop out of our way, 
were perched like harpies upon the sur- 
rounding rocks. It was by this time broad 
daylight, and a few of our oxen being, to our: 


Hottentots who were sent in quest of the 


* Ten oxen usually compose a span, or team. 








oxen could transport our heavy vans; and 
that, failing to discover the farmer's residence, 
of which even the existence was extremely 
uncertain, I should make the best of my way 
to the colony, now probably less than 100 
miles distant, whence, having procured fresh 
teams, I could return to the relief of the wreck 
with all practicable expedition.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Bishop. A Series of Letters to a Newly 
Created Prelate. Pp. 332. London, 1841. 
How and Parsons. 

WE have great pleasure in recommending this 

volume to general perusal. Under the form of 

letters to a newly created bishop, the author 
takes a temperate and admirable view of the 
duties imposed by the episcopal character ; and 
in so doing, reads lessons of infinite religious, 
moral, and social, of public and private value, 
not only to the whole clergy of the empire, but 
to the laity of every class. There is a fund of 
truth and wisdom in the work; and the 
moderation of its arguments, as applied to 
the existing state of things, points it out as 

a standard among the polemical writings of the 

day. 

Up the Red Sea and down the Nile in 
1839. Pp. 97. London, 1841. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

A CONCISE journal of travel from Bombay to 

Alexandria, which will be a useful pocket 

companion for other travellers by the same 

route. We do not, however, find any par- 
ticular information to require extract for the 
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general reader. The author mentions the per- 

fect idea of the antiquities of Upper Egypt 

which is conveyed by the drawings of Mr. 

David Roberts. 

Dr. Bowring’s Matins and Vespers, with 
Hymns, §c. Third Edition, Altered and 
Enlarged. Pp. 278. 1841. London: Green. 
Edinburgh: Tait. 

Ir is grateful to the mind to witness a man 
deeply engaged in statistical researches, and 
immersed in political business, retiring from 
the bustle and evil passions connected with 
these pursuits, to seek repose and consolation 
in the gentler feelings of humanity and the 
cheering consolations of religion. This little 
volume bears testimony to the happy disposi. 
tions of Dr. Bowring in these respects, to say | 
nothing of the poetical and literary talent it} 
displays; and we are glad to see that it is a| 
third edition. It is equally creditable to the} 
public and the author. 

The Wye and its Associations. A Picturesque | 
Ramble. By Leitch Ritchie, Esq. Pp. 211. | 
London, 1841. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Ritcure, holding the pen of a ready 

writer, has already adorned the banks of the 

Seine and the Loire with his descriptions, as 

Mr. Mackay has more recently illustrated old 

Fathér Thames. The class of subjects is al- 

ways light and pleasing; and it is impossible | 

for an author with a feeling of the beauties of 

Nature to wander by the fresh and refreshing 

stream, enlivening the face of the land, and 

ministering to the emerald growth of herb and | 
tree, without having much to communicate} 

which will tonch a responsive chord in many a 

heart. Thus it is with the author’s ramble on | 

the limpid Wye, from “ huge Plinlimmon” to | 
its junction with the Severn, near Chepstow. | 

It is studded with objects of various attrac. | 

tions, — poetical, historical, antiquarian, and | 

natural,—enow to make a large volume, though } 

Mr. Ritchie, with good taste and judgment, | 

has contented himself with a small one, a| 

charming guide for any excursion on the river, | 
and very pleasant to read any where else. | 

From such a production extracts are uncalled | 

for. 

A Selection from the Physiological and Horti- 
cultural Papers, Published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal and Horticultural Societies. 
By the late J. A. Knight, Esq. 8vo. pp. 364. 
London, 1841. Longman and Co. 

TuHovueGH long delayed, it is well that this 
tribute of justice and gratitude should at last 
see the light. It is true that hundreds of later 
experiments, importations, productions, and 
discoveries, have improved upon the knowledge 
communicated by Mr. Knight; but still there is 
an example in his proceedings, and a wisdom in 
his principles, which render the record of his 
life, prefixed to this volume, and the selection 
of his most valuable papers an offering emi- 
nently deserving of the study of every horticul- 
turist. 

A Familiar Introduction to the History of 
Insects ; being a new and greatly improved 
edition of the Grammar of Entomology. By 
Edward Newman, F.L.S. Z.S. &c. 8vo. 
pp. 228. London, 1841. Van Voorst. 

WE have marked above in Roman type the cha- 

racter of this publication, which is truly a very 

acceptable mixture of the dulce et utile. Mr. 

Newman does not take too much knowledge 

for granted, but beginning at the beginning, 

fairly illustrates his subjects till we find that 
his is the beginning of the end. We cordially 
recommend his volumes not only to entomo- 
logical students, but to all lovers of animate 
nature, who, instructed by his pages, will 








discover endless interest in every rural walk, 
—ay, or London parlour window-seat, 
«* From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve.” 


The Peasant and the Prince. By Har. 
riet Martineau. pp. 355. London, 1841. 
Knight. 

Tuts is the second of Miss Martineau’s 

quarterly publications, and by drawing a pic- 

ture of the despotism which misgoverned 

France and produced the revolution, seems 

intended as a political lesson to the rich and 

powerful of our own country, who are pretty 
plainly told that if they do not allow the 
poorer classes to enjoy more of the gifts of 

God, a similar retribution will fall on their 

heads. 

Woman, §c., by E. S. Barrett, Esq. Pp. 102. (Lon- 
don, Colburn.)—A new edition of a poem justly eloquent 
in praise of woman, with four worn-out engravings after 
Westall. 

The College-Entrance and School Virgil, §e., by Richard 
Galbraith, editor of the ‘‘Eton Latin Grammar,” &c., 
and Prolegomena, by Henry Owgan, Trinity College, 
Dublin. Pp. 514. (Dublin, Machen.)—This is an excellent 
school edition of Virgil, the first six books of the Aneid, 
and the text of Wagner; the Prolegomena ably written, 
and the English notes collected from Heyne, Wagner, 
and other learned Continental commentators and criti 
supplying all the information of which the student can 
stand in want. We have not seen a more careful or 
instructive publication of the class, and we heartily re- 
commend it. 

The Art of Contentment, by Lady Packington. Pp. 174. 
(London, Burns,) — A new edition of a simple moral 
homily, kindly enforced for the improvement of man- 
kind. It is edited by the Rev. Mr. Pridden, Vicar of 
Broxted. 

Works of W. E. Channing, Part I. (London, Wash- 
bourne.)—Pursuing the fashion of the day, this is the 
commencement of a cheap reprint of the works of Dr. 

hanning, to be completed in four parts, It contains 
reviews, and displays much of the critical acumen and ac- 
knowledged talent of this able American writer. 

Life and Times of Thomas Cranmer. (London, 
Green. Bristol, Philp and Evans.)—Under the title of 
** Standard American Literature,” this is another very 
cheap reprint of a valuable religious and historical work. 

A Medical Guide to Nice, §c., by W. Farr, M.D. 

vc. Pp. 177. (London, Churchill.)—Another piece of 
advice for invalids, and a guide to the restorative cli- 
mate of Nice. Dr. Farr recommends Bagneres de Bi- 
gorre as the best resort for scrofulous and consumptive 
patients. 

Lectures on the English Poets, by W. Haslitt. Edited 
by his Son. Pp. 407. (London, Templeman.)—A neat 
edition of a portion of the late Mr. Haalitt’s literary 
— than which no other does more honour to his 
talents. 


popular work, which will doubtless go through other re- 
prints, since it possesses so many features of fancy and 
feeling to interest the general reader. 

A Manual of the History of the Middle Ages, §c. §c. 
Translated from the French of Des Michels, by T. G 
Jones. Pp. 374. (London, Nutt ; Whittaker and Co.)— 
A useful little manual, which conveys much intelligence 
within a short annal-like compass. Young people will 
find a great deal to instruct and entertain them in it. 

The Poetical Works of Edward Young, LL.D. Com- 
plete Edition. Rokeby, by Sir W. Scott. (London, 
Smith.)—Further issues of Mr. Smith’s cheap ‘* Standard 
Library.” The whole of the poetry of the author of 
** Night Thoughts” for a crown is a public boon, for 
there is not a line which will not tend to improve the 
hearts and minds of every order in society; and the more 
such writings are disseminated among the poorer classes, 
the more good will be done. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, President of the 
Society, delivered the annual prizes this year. 
The following are the awards in mechanics and 
other practical arts : — 

To Mr. Andrew Ross, 33 Regent Street, for his sphero- 
meter, the silver medal. 

To Mr. W. Harrison, Newhaven, for his life-apparatus 
for shipwreck, the silver medal. 

‘0 Henri de Jay de Beaufort, Perigeaux, Dor- 
dogne, France, for his self-acting vice for carpenters, the 
silver Isis medal. 

To Mr. David Thomas, 18 Goswell Road, for his ap- 
paratus for preventing the guttering of candles, the silver 
isis medal. 

To Mr. Thomas Weeks, 2 Bull’s Fields, Woolwich, 
for his machine for tinning sheet-copper, the silver medal. 

To Mr. William Hill, 12 Tottenham Court, New 
Road, for a valve for the large pipes of organs, the silver 
m 


cs, | 


To Mr. Hugh Powell, 24 Clarendon Street, im 


Town, for his mode of mounting the body of a yj. 
croscope, the silver medal. 

To Benjamin Barrow, Esq., 59 
» for a splint for fractured 


St. Ann’s Stree 
Liverpool limbs, the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. Robert Murray, 122 Regent Street, for his 
process for taking voltatype impressions from nop. 
— substances by means of plumbago, the silyer 
medal. ‘ 

To Lewis Thompson, Esq., ~—_ Polytechnic Insti. 
tution, for his method of assaying the ores of manganese 
the gold Isis medal. eiies 

To Mr. Ed. Bentley, 41 Moorgate Street, for jj 
method of preserving vegetable juices, the silver medal, 

To George Simpson, Esq., 6 Bedford Street, Bedfor 
Square, for his anatomical models constructed in apie: 
mdché, the gold Isis medal. 

To Messrs. D. and H. Potts, 5 Selby Street, West, 
Waterloo Town, Bethnal Green, and 1 Samuel Street, 
Booth Street, Bethnal Green, for their loom for weaving 
wicker chair- bottoms, the silver Isis medal and «ix 
guineas. 

To Mr. William M‘Grath, 10 Mape Street, Waterloo 
Town, Bethnal Green, for his improved roll for weaving 
velvet, 5/. ’ 

To Mr. S. Gildersleve, 7 Providence Street, Blue 
Anchor Lane, Bethnal Green, for his shuttle-boxes for 
| weaving wide velvet, two guineas. 
| To Mr. James Slater, 27 Robert Street, Hart's Lane, 
| Bethnal Green, for his 

velvet, three guineas. 
| To Mr. Samuel Larwood, 9 James Street, Church 
| Street, Bethnal Green, for his shuttle-boxes for weaving 
wide velvet, three guineas. 
| To Mr. Wm. Rooke, 17 Russell Court, Drury Lane, 
| for an apparatus for throwing the shoot of wide woven 
| fabrics, three guineas. 
| The thanks of the Society were voted to 
| Six persons for various inventions ; four prizes 
| Were voted to amateurs in the fine arts; aud 
=e to artists for drawing, &c. 
| ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
| BALANCE carried to Society’s account on Ist 
| June, 11732. 8s. 10d. During May, 21.94 
| persons visited the Gardens. The young giraffe 
lis thriving as well as can be wished. The 
| birth of this animal, about which so much in- 
terest had been expressed for some mouths, 
; both in and out of the Society, took place on 
| Thursday fortnight at three o’clock in the 
jafternoon. Owing to the judicious arrange. 
‘ments adopted on the present occasion, no per- 
| son whatever being permitted to enter the com. 
partment, or interfere with her in any way, 
the mother acknowledged her offspring from 





shuttle-boxes for weaving wide 


} Chapters on Churchyards. Pp. 394. (London and Edin-| the first, permitted it to suck freely, and stil 
burgh, Blackwoods.)—A new edition of Mrs. Southey’s 


|appears much attached to it. The Council, 
however, considered it proper to keep her se- 
cluded for some days. ‘Che young one, named 


| Albert, is now exhibited to the public: though 


only a fortnight old, it is seven feet in heigit. 

|The most confident hopes are entertained ¢! 
\being able to rear this interesting animal t 
maturity,——-a fact which, it is believed, has 
never been accomplished before in a domestic 
State. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Fripay, June 4. Mr. Reynolds in the chuir. 
—Presented by Dr. Killikelly (of Indiana), 
specimen of Tillandsia Usnoides, from the banks 
of the Mississippi.— Read, a paper ‘On tle 
Periodical Decortication of the Genus Eucalyp- 
tus in Australia,’ by Dr. John Lhotsky, whos 
several writings have described the characteris 
tics of Australia, and the peculiarities of its 
geological and botanical features, especially 
those of the genus Eucalyptus, and the may 
uses to which they are applied by the New 
Hollander. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
June Sth.—Sir G. T. Staunton in the chair—A 
paper was read by Lieut. Newbold, of the Madras 
army, containing a narrative of a visit_made 
by himself, in June last, to the Gibel Nakus. 





or Mountain of the Bell, on the peninsula 0 
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to draw some analogy between the increasing 
length of the waves and that of the chords of a 
stringed instrument. While the experiment 
was making, there was a steady breeze from the 
west blowingagainst the surface of thesand ; and 
this he considers essential to the production 
of the sound, it having been found that the 
belief in the marvellous, attribute it to the| sounds are much fainter in still weather, or 
real bells of a subterraneous convent swallowed | even quite inaudible. When the weather is 
up by some convulsion of nature; and the wet, no sounds are produced, because the sand 
Christian monks of Mount Sinai countenance) is then agglomerated, and will not slide at all. 
the belief, by the idle story that the sound was, The paper concluded with a remark by Lieut. 
frst heard after the destruction of one of their, Newbold on the singularity of the phenomenon, 
convents in its vicinity. The ideas of European | observing, that he had seen in Spain, Arabia, 
travellers on the matter have been sometimes, and Egypt, many localities where loom-sand had 
scarcely more reasonable. Some have supposed accumulated under circumstances apparently 
the sounds to be caused by the dropping of sand similar to those of Gibel Nakus, but where 
into the cavities of the rocks; others, by its’ nothing has been heard of a similar nature ; at 
motion over hollow rocks ; others, again, have' the same time he regretted that leisure and 
attributed them to subterraneous volcanoes ;| opportunity did not admit ofan examination of 
and a few have supposed that the action of the localities sufficiently minute to put the matter 
wind upon the elastic plates of mica, which is beyond doubt.—Adjourned. 

a component part of granite, may have been, Se NET - 
the origin of the sound. Lieut. Newbold: BOERS SORE SS OF STEReTwes 
seems to have proved that the opinion of Capt.! Lorp CoLBorne in the chair.—The minutes 
Wellsted is correct, that the sound is produced | of the last meeting were read and approved.— 
by the rolling down of the sand put in motion| At this meeting Mr. Hamilton read some in- 
by the wind, or by persons walking on its sur-| teresting remarks * On Antiquities recently 
face. Lieut. Newbold left Wadi Tor, on his{ Explored at Athens,’ and particularly in the 
visit to the Mountain of the Bell, on the 10th; Temple of Bacchus and the Pireus.— Mr. 
of last June. After two hours’ riding and a; Hamilton now read a Report of an intelligent 
short walk of half-an-hour, he reached the traveller in Upper and Lower Egypt in 1802, 


—_— = . : . . 

Mount Sinai. This curious hill has been long 
celebrated for the extraordinary musical tones 
elicited from it, which have generally been 
compared to the deep booming of a church-bell. 
Of the cause of the phenomenon many opinions 
have been broached. ‘he Arabs in the neigh- 
pourhood, with their ordinary propensity to a 





place, which he described as a belt shaped hill, 
from 350 to 400 feet in height. On its western 
side, which faces the Red Sea, is a slope of 


| immediately after it was left by the French, and 


giving a very interesting account of the state of 
| the country. 


about eighty feet, covered with a very fine} 


quartzose sand, varying in depth from five or 
six inches to as many feet, according to the 


H SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
| Mr. Hamittron, V.P. in the chair.—Mr. J. 


form of the sandstone rock which it covers.| G- Nicholls exhibited a silver seal, believed to 


This is the spot from whence the mysterious 
sounds issue. Not the slightest noise was 


be of the time of one of the three first Ed- 
wards. By a mechanical contrivance it could 


heard; but their Arab guide, desiring them) be altered so as to be used as a secretum, or 


ty wait still at the bottom of the slope, be- 
gan to ascend the slope, sinking to his knees at 
every step. 
wind resembling the lower string of a violon-, 
cello slightly touched ; and being disappointed | 
at the result, determined to asceid themselves, | 
in spite of the intense heat of the sun and 
extreme fineness of the sand. On reaching! 
the summit they sat down to observe the| 
eect. The particles of sand set in motion | 
agitated not only those below them, but,| 
though in a less degree, those all around them, | 
like the surface of water disturbed by a stone. 
In about two minutes they heard a rustling 
sound; and then the musical tone above 
alluded to, which gradually increased to that 
ota deep mellow church-bell, so loud that it 
tivalled the rumbling of distant thunder. This 
occurred when the whole surface was in mo- 
ton; and the effect upon themselves the 
travellers compared to what they supposed 
might be felt by persons seated upon some 
tnormous stringed instrument, while a bow 
vas slowly drawn over the chords. They 
descended while the sound was at its height ; 
and soon after it began to lessen with the mo- 
ton of the sand, until, at the end of a quarter 
! an hour, all was perfectly still again. 
Lieutenant Newbold remarked that the sur- 
lave of the sand was in every part traversed 
'Y Waves, or furrows, from one to two inches 
in height ; and, from the triangular form of 
the face of the slope, increasing in length 
48 they got nearer the earth ; he also noticed 
that the sand in motion, when near the top, 
Produced shriller notes than when lower down, 
and, consequently, that the lowest notes were 
eard at the bottom, He appears, from this, 





privy seal. It was that of Thomas de Prayers, 
and is now in the possession of E. P. Shirley, 


The travellers soon heard a faint Esq. of Eatington, having descended to the 


family of Lord Ferrers, from its original pos- 
sessor, through a heiress of the families of 
Drayton and Lovell.—Sir Henry Ellis commu- 
nicated a letter from Sir John Smith, a soldier 
of fortune, temp. Elizabeth, to Lord Burleigh, 
and dated in 1590, complaining of lack of ad- 
vancement for his services in Spain and Eng- 
land; and also of the suppression of a book 
written by him on the state of the naval ser- 
vice, aud a newly introduced discipline. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical, 9 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Linnean, 8 P.M. ; 
United Service Institution, 3 p.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 
P.M. 

Wednesday.— Geological, 8} P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.M.; Nu- 
mismatic, 7 P.M. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p,.m.; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

CALOTYPE (PHOTOGENIC) DRAWING. 
Axsstract of Mr. Talbot’s paper ‘ On Calo- 
type,’ read before the Royal Society, June 10, 
1841. The process described is briefly as fol- 
lows :—Paper is covered with iodide of silver, 
by washing it successively with nitrate of sil- 
ver and iodide of potassium. Afterwards it is 
washed over with gallo-nitrate of silver, the 
greater part of which is removed by immersion 
in water, but enough adheres to render the 
paper exceedingly sensitive to light. The 
paper is then dried and placed in the camera 
obscura, and the image of a building or other 
object is generally obtained in less than a 


|minute. The image, however, is usually quite 
jinvisible; and the mode of rendering it visi- 
ible (which is the most curious part of the 
i Calotype process) consists in washing it again 
with gallo-nitrate of silver, and then gently 
warming it, which generally causes the appear- 
j ance of the picture with great force and viva- | 
icity in the space of a minute or less. The 
gallo-nitrate of silver is formed simply by mix- 
|ing solutions of nitrate of silver and gallic acid. 
The operation requires to be executed with 
| great care and precision, but is not difficult in 
‘other respects. The theory of the process re- 
| mains, however, at present unexplained. 


PICTURE SALE. 
THE late Marquess Camden’s pictures, to 
be sold to-day at Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son’s, are rather a choice collection — the 
whole number seventy, and the paintings not 
of great size. They are all in fine condition, 
i. e. not much hurt by time, and not much 
hurt by being cleaned or improved. Among 
them 36, an original of Hogarth, by himself, 
is an interesting relic ; 48, a female embroider- 
ing, Watteau,—a superlative sketch by that 
master, who has other more finished things, 
but none like this; 50, landscape, with a hay-~ 
cart, Lingelback, a wonderfu! specimen of 
the artist; there is a spot of water on the 
foreground, in the left, worth all the flat 
country on the right, extraordinary as that is; 
56, Borgognone, “ The March of an Army,” 
superb ; 57, a glowing Rubens landscape; 59, 
a landscape with bvors, Jan Asselin, which 
must exalt the value of this little known 
painter greatly in the opinion of our amateurs 3 
64, © Virgin and Child,” C. Maratti, as 
charming an example of him as could be 
wished ; the child’s head is quite a Correggio’s ; 
70, The School,” by Jan Stein, perhaps 
the best of his works in existence. There 
are also Teniers, D. Teniers, Polembergs, Wil- 
son, and other attractive productions. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[Concluding notice. ] 
THERE are three rooms in which we have 
done little more than peep in our preceding 
critiques; and, indeed, when it is considered 
that there are 1343 subjects in the Exhibition, 
we fear that we may have passed many worthy 
of remark in those we have more narrowly in- 
spected. We must now, however, bring up 
our leeway as best we can. 

Drawings and Miniatures.—In the apart. 
ment allotted to this mixture, 587 to 592, some 
fine enamels by H. P. Bone deserve notice and 
commendation; the same is due to Mr. 8. J. 
Rochard’s portraits, 589, 627, &c.; and the 
same to Mr. A. E. Chalon’s numerous produc- 
tions, including elaborate whole-lengths of the 
Prince and Princess of Capua, 644, Lady John 
Scott, and 657, so gaily dressed a picture of 
Mrs. Thwaites, that a wag observed it was 
“Like Tea and Turn out!” Mr. G. Jones, R.A. 
contributes some classic sketches: 653, Cicero, 
&c., 665, Clelia Escaping from the Camp of 
Porsenna, and others of high merit as composi- 
tions in that range of the arts. Among the 
likenesses are many of ‘‘ gentlemen” who do 
not look very gentlemanly, and of ‘‘ ladies” the 
very reverse of ladylike; but what can the 
most flattering of artists do with native ugli- 
ness and inbred vulgarity? Both can pay, 
both are vain, and both must be painted and 
exhibited. 

The Miniatures display much merit and 
beauty. Mr. A. Robertson has some small but 





exquisite performances; see 760, R. Harri- 
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son, Esq., as an example. Mr. W. C. Ross 
has the Queen, Prince Albert, courtiers, and 
people of all ranks, and all treated with un- 
tommon and appropriate talent. Mr. S. Lover, 
besides several fine heads, has two pictures of 
rather singular character, —750, a frame in the 
shape of the figure &, with two female heads 
admirably executed ; and 814, Going to Ride, a 
large full-length of a beautiful woman, which 
is very striking, and justly occupies a centre 
place in the wing among these miniature ex- 
cellencies. The main centre, in their distribu- 
tion, is assigned to Sir W. J. Newton’s grand 
picture of The Homage to Her Majesty, which 
is charmingly painted, and with which our only 
fault is that the Dukes of Sussex, Cambridge, 
Wellington, &c. &c., are all in the prime of 
youth: long may they enjoy a green old age ! 
752, Mrs. Sterling, of the Haymarket, J. W. 
Childe, is a good miniature, though ‘hardly so 
pretty and captivating as the original; 848. 
A Lady, by R. Thornburn, and others by 
the same hand, stand well among the rest; as 
do, 854, Mr. Buckingham and Son, by G. D. 
Smith ; and others by W. C. Ross, A. (884, 
Lady Canning), and Miss Sharpe, Miss M. 
Gillies, Mr. J. Lord, Mr. G. J. Stump ; 858, 
Lord Auckland, by a Hindu artist. 

Architecture.—Here are some rich and strik- 
ing elevations, but they are sadly impaired by 
being intermingled with oil-paintings of every 
kind and colour. 

981. A Design for Rebuilding Bridgewater 
House, by C. Barry, A., is one of the richest 
designs we ever saw. 

The Royal Exchange and New Courts at 
Liverpool have given occasion to some exam- 
ples of very honourable competition ; but al- 
terations having been made, they can only be 
viewed as drawings which do credit to the 
artists. 

1032. Interior of Amiens Cathedral, J. J. 
Davis, is a gorgeous performance. 

1079. Design for a Cathedral. €. Falkener. 
—A grand design; almost too grand and too 
Oriental for the abode of Christian worship. 

Several excellent medals and medallic por- 
traits are deposited in this department. A 


Bailey, R.A. is one of the finest works ever 
chiselled in the English school, and Mr. Neeld, 
for whom it has been done, possesses indeed 
a treasure in this chef d’euvre. The attitude 
and look are perfect; listening is in every 
feature and in every turn of body and limb. 
And the marble is flesh; you fancy you could 
indent it with a touch. The upper side, from 
the shoulder to the swell of the hip, is particu- 
larly to be observed ; not from being superior 
to the other parts of the form in nature 
and grace, but in a decision more different 
from older models than we are accustomed 
to see in modern art. One gazes at the whole 
nobly imagined and charmingly embodied work, 
and, perhaps, some may breathe an inward 
prayer that all her daughters resembled their 
first mother, Eve.* 

The same artist has a bust of Prince Albert ; 
of whom, indeed, there are a multitude of 
likenesses in every department of the exhibi- 
tion,—except, perhaps, the architectural ! 

1287. A cabinet bust of H. R. H., and 
another of The Queen, by J. Francis, deserve 
to be named with applause among his other 
busts. 

1222 


awn 


Dorothea (Do Quixote), and 1240, 
The Wounded Clorinda, by J. Bell, are fanci- 
ful statues of the romantic school which do 
him much honour. We should guess that the 
same model served for both, which would ac- 
count for a slight want of grace in parts; but 
the general effect is all that could be desired. 
1242 is a good statue of the Queen by the 
same. 

1223. Prayer. P. Macdowell. —A lovely 
composition. The mouth alone does not entirely 
please us, but all else is of the purest and 
most touching order. 

1224. Apollo. W. G. Nicholl.—We cannot 
say much for. 

1225. Ariel (released from the Pine-tree). 
R. Westmacott, A.—A very charming per- 
formance, and skilful embodiment of a difficult 
conception. The tree rent asunder discloses 
the imprisoned sprite, and the character of its 
pleasing flight is sweetly anticipated. 

1226. Statue of a Warrior. P. Park.— 





Cupid, by W. Wyon, is exquisite. | 

Sculpture.—Notwithstanding the exhibition | 
of this branch is in a den rather than a Gal- | 
lery or a Saloon, it is with pleasure we state| 
that the present year is much superior to many | 
seasons which have preceded it. 

Sir F. Chantrey’s two bishops, the late Nor-| 
wich, Bathurst; and Lichfield, Rider; the} 
one seated and the other kneeling, are calm, 
expressive, and dignified whole-lengths; and 
his busts, such as 1325, Joseph Neeld, Esq. ' 
M.P., shew that his hand is as true as ever to 
the exact and spirited delineation of the human 
countenance, 

In this respect we must also class the ad- 
mirable likenesses of W. Behnes. 1335, The 
Duke of Beaufort, 1336, Colonel Leake, 1341, 
The Archbishop of Armagh, are speaking 
evidences to this truth, and his whole-length 
marble statue of Lady Emily, the infant 
daughter of His Grace of Beaufort, is a most 
charming and lifelike production. 

Similar praise belongs to a similar statue 
of a daughter of J. Y. Bedford, Esq., 1250. 
by P. Hollins: who has a more finished 
work and of yet higher pretensions, in a 
statue of Mrs. R. Thompson, 1220, part of a 
monument to her. It is a simple and af- 
fecting reclining figure, with a pious, elevated 
expression, and altogether worthy of the sub- 
ject and the artist. 

1219. Eve Listening to the Voice, by E. H. 


A terrible fellow ;—ideal—terribly unideal. 

1227. Lord Byron’s Grandchildren, by the 
same, gives us no idea of their beauty. 

1228. Flora. E. G. Papworth.—A simple 
and elegant statue. But 1223, Little Nell, 
lying dead, from Dickens’s tale, is the master- 
piece of this artist. It is most natural and 
most pathetic. 

1231, 1236. Two basso-relievos by J. Gib- 
son, of rare beauty. The first, a mother, child, 
and a goat, is delicious; the other, Hero and 
Leander, a glowing classic. 


* We have great pleasure in inserting some appropri- 
ate lines on this subject. 
On Bailey's Statue of ** Eve Listening to the Voice,” 
inthe Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
Eloquent marble! can it be 
at thou art cold and senseless ever ? 
There seems a soul beneath thine eyes ; 
Thy ripen’d lips, that gently sever, 
Appear to whisper as we gaze ; 
Life seems to start in every feature, 
To throb in every rounded limb, 
As if thou wert a breathing creature; 
And beauty, innocence, and grace, 
Pervade thy form and light thy face. 


Bewitching stone !—Pygmalion’s self, 
Could he come here, would kneel before thee, 
And break his heart in passionate love, 
And only see thee to adore thee. 
Cover thy beauties with a veil— 
Yet no—thou ’rt pure as man’s first mother ; 
So chastely warm—so innocent, 
Thy beauties vie with one another. 
We turn away our dizzy sight, 
And mingle reverence with delight. 
May 17th, 1841. CHARLES MACKAY, 





1239. Ganymede. C. Smith.—A_ well.co, 
ceived figure, with a Phrygian cap. 

1243. Nymph coming out of a Bath. 

Girl going to Bath.—The former, by R, J. 
Wyatt; the latter, by Mr. Macdowell, alreajy 
mentioned. They seem to be companions, anj 
both are very beautiful works. Modesty 
timidity, and gracefulness, pertain to both. 
and we rejoice to see such ornaments to oy, 
national Exhibition. 

A Statue of the late Sir R. Colt Hoar, 
1245, by R. C. Lucas, is very honourable t) 
him. 1263. A droll little statne of Farre; 
in the ** Spanish Curate,”’ is a fair specimen of 
the talent of C. A. Rivers; and we have ty 
conclude, with regret, that we have a bust and 
a small basso-relievo to notice from the dis. 
tinguished studio of Lough. 

We have but one useful brush more to which 
to pay our compliments ; and they are due to 
the artist who swept the crossing to the Royal 
Academy during the late sloppy condition of 
the streets, and who, besides pecuniary en. 
couragement, deserves to be attached to the 
Institution in an honorary manner. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Sir Robert Peel. By Sir T. Lawrence. En 
graved by F. C. Lewis. London, Graves 
and Co. 

As a companion to the full-size Wellingtn 

this is a masterly likeness. The features of 

Sir R. Peel are not strikingly marked: we 

speak as far as observation allows from see. 

ing him in public places. But it is not im. 

possible to conceive that a person of such 

taste and love for the arts, and so distin. 
guished as a statesman, must have expression 
when moved by stronger than every-day 
emotions, such as Lawrence has caught in 
this masterly delineation. It is a splendid 
portrait, and we presume that thousands of 

Conservatives will hail it as their own at this 

(for the publisher) auspicious conjuncture. 

The Lady Evelyn Leveson Gower, and the 
Marquess of Stafford. By E. Landsee. 
Engraved by S. Cousins. London, Graves, 

WE believe this is Mr. Graves’ first appear. 
ance as a distinct publisher, Mr. Hodgson 
having retired from the firm, the name of 
which is on the plate; and we congratulate 
him on his début. It is one of the most de. 
lightful publications of our school. The picture 
possessed all the feeling, taste, and talent «i 
Landseer ; and in the engraving, Cousins has 
done justice to the painter. The lovely gitl 
and noble boy are but the human sentiments— 
types, as it were, of the animal harmony which 
pervades and gives interest to the creation—ti 
fawn and dogs, which sympathises with tle 
key-tone of love, wherewith all is directed 
the Lady Emily. It is a delicious group; te 
very leaves of the trees, and the quiet hound, 
which looks most dis-interested, compose !! 
| perfect unison with the elegant and yet fascie 
natingly natural design. 


Views in Affyhanistaun, &c. Se. Ke from 





Sketches taken during the Campaign of the 
| Army of the Indus. By Sir K. A. Jacks0, 


| Bart; Allen and Co. 
;A creat dandy of Affghaun and a greit 
|gun of Ghuznee, as frontispiece and vignetté 
introduce us to these views, which embrate 
| a variety of objects of Oriental interest—scent!), 
| fortifications, storming attacks, ruins, minarets, 
travelling, costume, cities, navigation, toms 
jand, in short, the most remarkable _— 
| in the territories lately invaded by the Britis 
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army. They are executed on a large scale,| Woodburn was informed of the imminent dan- 
@ with a combined aspect of fidelity and} ger, and, alas! in two hours their apprehen- 
my it which strongly recommends them toj|sions were but too truly confirmed, and Sir 
a approbation. We should say, from com-} David Wilkie was a corpse. He spoke to Mr. 
parison with other Eastern works of the same | Woodburn, but breathed heavily when he an- 
kind, that they are accurate in relation to nounced to him the unfavourable opinions upon 
truth and clever in relation to art—tinted|his case. Owing to the strictness of the qua- 
lithography. rantine laws, wheu the vessel put back to Gi- 
i braltar, which it had just left with the mail, it 
BIOGRAPHY. was not allowed to take the body on shore for 
{interment ; and the same dread of plague oper- 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. term 
Ir is with deep and heart-felt sorrow that we {ating in other respects, both with regard to its 


xs : rites - | being retained in the ship, where there were 

: avid Wilkie, at Gi-|°'D8 Ps a ta 
lg pnt ech im Saget | eighty passengers, or landed on arrival in Eng- 
braltar, a hoon, es tes by the Oriental | #04 (after staying the period of detention), it 
homewar' | was judged best to commit it, with such feeling 


i ius i ds not to speak a 
— ore oe he > i d hi P i" >! and solemnity as the occasion called for, to the 
seeing that ae ee Tee Sane See ee There, and not in the country 


: ,, eternal deep. 
highest place among the masters of modern | aise : ; 5 
z by the universal consent of the world. As he adorned, are deposited the remains of our 
art, bY | great painter and beloved compatriot. 








order to produce an effect: this is quite unne- 
cessary, such an organ needs nothing beyond 
its natural sweetness and power to recommend 
it; and, indeed, with the exception of this 
evident blemish, his performance of Adolar 
was excellent. Madame Heinfetter was the 
Euryanthe. The part is somewhat beyond the 
compass of her voice, and, now and then, the 
high notes were too shriek-like to be entirely: 
pleasant. We need scarcely say, the passages 
suited to her were sung with power, sweetness, 
and feeling. ‘The Euryanthe of Madame Hein- 





fetter — we speak it with regret — was a pain- 
| ful effort to accomplish, something beyond her 
jutmost powers: we were sincerely sorry for 
|her. In Herr Staudigl’s Lysiart we should 
jlook in vain for blemish or fault: nothing 
{could be finer; his deep, musical voice, whe- 
|ther singly or in concert, is invaluable, and 
{must be listened to with delight. 


a private individual he was no less rarely | 
gifted. ‘To fine perception and sagacity were 
united in him a pure integrity and beautiful 
simplicity of character, which endeared him to 


The son of the minister of Cults, of a se- 
cluded and pastoral part of the County of Fife, 
in his early boyhood his inborn genius broke 


| Laymarket Theatre. — A new three-act 
‘comedy called Belford Castle ; or, the Scottish 
|Gold Mine, was produced here on Thursday. 


who had the happiness to be numbered | {rth s and at twenty years of age he was al-|It is an agreeable mixture of grave and gay, 
all Wii | 


among his friends. ’ 
unkind or ungenerous feeling ; and though he| 
never disguised a thought, or concealed a senti- | 


the arts. He speedily realised the highest ex. 
pectations formed of him, and has for a long, 


He was incapable of an| ready distinguished for his brilliaut promise in | serious and comic, skilfully written and excel- 


|lently acted, and the sensibility and risibility of 
| the audience are kept in continual play. Mr. 


ment, there was so plain aud distinct a straight. but far too short a period, continued to produce | Maywood’s rich broad Scotch tells well in apiece 


forwardness in all he said or did, that however | 
you might differ from his opinions, you could | 
not but respect and admire the man. Alas, | 
dear Wilkie! big with the hope of his restora- 
tion to us rich in means for new and noble, 
creations of his pencil; we have only to la-| 
ment his sudden loss—his death in a foreign | 
land. 


Since writing the above brief tribute to the| 
memory of our eminent friend, we have learned | 


works that have spread the reputation and ele- 
vated the name of our British school through- 
out the world. Sir David Wilkie was only 
fifty-five years of age; and during his resi- 
dence in the metropolis (much of late in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington), his establish. 
ment was superintended by a most amiable, 
affectionate, and devoted sister, possessed of all 


condolence is justly due on the calamity which 


|of this kind, wherein the part is evidently 
| written for him. Perhaps he is a little ¢rop 
fort in Mr. Muckle, but still clever and cha- 
|racteristic. Mr. J. Webster has a vé/e well 
|suited to his talents, and he renders it full 
| justice: the same praise may also be especially 
| given to Strickland’s Mr. Sterling. ‘The other 
| male characters were well sustained by Messrs. 


| the sympathies of an attached wife as regarded|F. Vining, H. Wallack, G. Bennett, and 
‘his pursuits and cares, and to whom a nation’s | Howe. 


The Lady Grace Lorimer was charm. 
|ingly and feelingly played by Mrs. Stirling ; 


a few particulars of his melancholy fate in| has so suddenly befallen her. Sir David had | and Emily Connor, quite a different character, 
which the public will feel a saddening interest. | also an affectionate brother, a merchant in the|no less delightfully by Miss P. Horton, who 


Sir David was in perfect health and high’ 
spirits on his arrival in Malta. Every part of 
his expedition had been exciting and gratifying. | 
He had every where received honours due to} 


city, most deeply affected by his loss.” 


SIR R. WILMOT HORTON. 


his talent, and been employed on works of new | was last week taken from us prematurely, at | 
and singular character, the last being a portrait | the age of fifty-seven. As a statesman and | 
of Mehemet Ali. He had filled his mind with | man of highly cultivated mind, of taste and of 
images which only required his art to elaborate | letters, few of his contemporaries could compare 
into the noblest productions ; and his portfolio; with Sir Robert Horton. His government of 
was enriched with materials for pictures to be} Ceylon will be a lasting monument to his po- 
the delight and admiration of future ages.! litical worth and ability; and his many pro. 
Thus triumphing in past fame, in present dis-|ductions on the most important questions 
tinction, and in future hope, our incomparable | which occupied the age in which he lived—| 
national artist bade adien to the ancient land | education, emigration, colonial policy, and the | 
of Egypt, by giving a social entertainment to|ijmprovement of society in every practicable | 
the consul, Mr. Waghorn, and other parties | way—will long be referred to as containing the 
who had facilitated his travelling accommo-|ablest and clearest expositions of these im- 
dations, and shewn him hospitality on these | portant subjects. In private life a more ami- 


remote shores. He departed full of enjoyment. | able, intelligent, and estimable gentleman never 
At Malta, he was induced by the climate to) existed. 


partake too incautiously of fruit, and increased 
the feverish disposition which ensued by still} 
moreincautiously resorting to the cooling effects | 


ofice. After leaving the island his illness in-| oy Monday to a good house. As it is one of 
creased so much that he was for two days con-| Weber’s finest compositions, so is it one of the 
fined to his cabin, when the weather having | most difficult for perfect execution. ‘The sing- 
= most delicious, his companion, Mr. Ww. | ing, therefore, on Monday night, though sur- 

oodburn, about six o clock on the morning passing fine in parts, was unequal; we will 
of the Ist of June, was desirous of tempting pass our simple judgment on the principal 
him to the deck to taste its refreshing influence. | parts, leaving it to such of our readers as may 
Tv his invitation he answered that he would do! see the opera upon our recommendation —and, 
i but would first like to see the doctor.) with all its imperfection, it is well worth a 
ry - called up for this purpose, and so visit—to coincide with us or not. Herr Em- 
NES by appearances, that he sought the| merich being hoarse, we missed some passages 
assistance of the medical gentleman who was| to which he is capable of doing justice. We 
attending Sir J. Carnac from Bombay (a Dr. regretted to see Herr Tichatscheck occasion- 


Blackett, we believe). He accordingly visited tat ; : ban. 3 
the pationt, po we teunadianaie pr he ae ally straining his naturally delightful voice in 


THE DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.—Euryanthe was produced here 








| Was encored in a pretty canzonet. The com- 
|edy was quite successful, and its announcement 
|for repetition received without a dissentient 


ANOTHER of the men who belong to posterity | V°!ce- 


Adelphi Theatre.—The Wizard of the North, 
the father of modern magi, continues nightly 
to amuse and to astonish his audiences at 
this theatre. His handicraft is really very - 
clever—his expertness and precision perfect— 
his digital dexterity beyond belief. His appa- 
ratus, also, are curious and ingenious. <A visit 
to Mr. Anderson’s entertainment cannot fail to 
be a satisfactory one. 

Astley’s Amphitheatre has been unfortu- 
nately burnt down: from the ruin a new 
theatrical phoenix will, no doubt, spring; but 
the calamity affords a fine opportunity to im- 
prove the whole area of a capital position 
** across the bridge.” 

Opera Concert Room.—Mr. Eliason’s ad- 
vertisement for Monday last was so attractive, 
that the room was quite full for some time be- 
fore the commencement of the concert. Without 
going seriatim through the programme, which 
was sadly and unnecessarily deranged, we may 
particularise as worthy of especial notice a violin 
quartett splendidly played by Eliason, Vieux- 
temps, Blagrove, and Wolfe; ‘* Der Wan- 

erer”’ (which we have spoken of elsewhere), 
sung by Herr Staudigl, and at once encored ; 
and Rossini’s prayer (Mosé) by all the vocalists 
and instrumentalists assembled. Mr. John 
Parry sung his (in our bumble judgment) 
most un-comic * comic sung,’’ *f The Singing 
Lesson ;” which was, however, encored by a 
portion of the audience. Madame Persiani 
did not fulfil her engagement, neither did 





* Mr. Woodburn. is. still in antine of the Mothe- 
ay by the symptoms he observed. My. sh. seine iat 


|Herr Tichatscheck! Why? They both sang 
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E LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





charmingly in the evening; the one in Eury- 
anthe, at Drury Lane, and the other at the 
Societa Armonica. 


Qorich, A Hy 
Ar 


VARIETIES. 

Corn, Currency, Consols, &c.— Mr. Wyld 
; has just produced another tabular view of these 
its agreeable | important matters ; and also including exports, 
concerts on Monday evening, when, in addi-| imports, and annual expenditure, with their 
tion to other well-selected and well-executed | relative bearings on each other. It is a very 
music, both vocal and instrumental, Madame | valuable document, and contains more useful 
Persiani (who was said to be too unwell to sing | information at a short glance than is often 
at Eliason’s concert in the morning) was in| containedin volumes. We are left to draw our 
_ ae — — no remains 4 own conclusions from the facts exhibited. 
illness. By an accident the gas was turne a a 
off during the performance, and, as a French ae . or of K ———. == a cheap 
friend observed, ** We had both de-light and | Ve" Ae —_ << een gage See sommenant 
Re aeslnonn,” {with the first portion of a life of Shakspere, 


Hanover Square Rooms.—Messrs. Kiallmark | “titten by Mr. Knight; and is a full and 


and F. Chatterton’s morning concert on Satur. , interesting summary of his (probable) youth. 
day last gave great satisfaction and delight ful days, discussing the various evidences 
to ‘avery numerous audience. A posthumous and opinions recorded thereon with much 
quartett (of Hummel’s), played for the at ay ae gem yer a nag yi 9 oe 
time in this country, was given as the opening ee ee Crees wanna 
io. ty Kidieake © Gecko Bl and | Wood-cuts of localities connected with the 
Hidel Full justice was done it. The com.| immortal bard, add much to the pleasure with 


position is fine, but not equal. Much and sin anise, Shiite te testes of ene 
frequent applause was awarded to Kiallmark | contemporary. By P ” One See 


in Thalberg’s fantasia on ** La Donna del, 

Lago,” also to Mr. Chatterton in his fantasia} The Bude Light (No. I., June. Cunning- 
on **Tucia di Lammermoor.** This latter ham) is a good name for a brilliant periodical 
instrumentalist played a new fantasia by|to shine monthly like a full moon; nor 
Parish Alvars, which he gave with great | does the first appearance belie the title, for 
effect. Madame Dorus Gras sang and called this little dooky is a sparkling affair, with 
forth general and rapturous applause. Her Smart hits at topics of the times, and fanci- 
execution and expressive sweetness richly de-|ful and amusing thronghout. Its small sil. 
served it, as also did Herr Standigl’s “ Der |howette and sketch embellishments are humor- 
Wanderer.”* The richness and melody of /ous and langhable. 


his tones elicited an unanimous encore. Herr) Wo, 7, of The Journal of Civilisation 
Kroff should not be passed over without | (Smith) is the oracle of a society formed 
favourable mention ; nor, indeed, should the !for the advancement of civilisation, and em. 
—¥ of the other performers, both vocal | braces a multitude of subjects connected with 
- gg ge ie Pe: pe — the condition of mankind in different parts 
nowh zor the able assistance they allurd to of the globe. We have, to begin with, a 
the numerous concerts during the season. ‘The pte and account of cha North Amerionn 
audience appeared throughout to be as much | Tudians? buffalo dance; then a retrospect of 
pleased as Messrs. Kiallmark and F. Chatter-! the earliest histories ; then a notice of pigeon- 
ton must have been. vn ifanciers, of whom it is stated 2000 exist in 

Michel Angelo Russo and Luigi Elena, two! London, and, by poaching from the tops of 
very young instrumentalists, gave a concert | as, trai selves in eri . 
here on Waieasioe. fone os jain, gape yo oe eee 

d Elen iolinist. Both are ex:raordina-| with a sk ; "peerage 
an ena a viounist, oth are ex-:raordina- | with a skeleton map ; a sketch of Hong-Kong 3 
ed clever, and won _— and — — | and other miscellaneous matters of information 
rom a numerous audience. e are often | spre; he habitable earth 

é e _ | spread over the habitable earth. 
ihe ost ain sp ase grenting shen | ernnith Coen Comp uot eee 
a ebru. y 16th, . 

these fine little fellows. They were ably as. | Discovery of the Remains of Antediluvian 
sisted by Madame and Signor F. Lablache (the | Animals.—A short time ago, a German na- 
F. left out in the programme, which is not|turalist named Koch, who has a museum at 
straightforward), Madamoiselle Meerti, Signor | St. Louis, dug up, near Ocerlo, not far from 
Ricciardi, and others. 


a 





rT 


which he calls Missourian. ‘The Indians havea 
tradition that some formidable animals lived 
here in remote ages:—Their ancestors, they 
say, related to them that they frequently com. 
mitted great destruction among the Indians 
and the buffaloes, but that these monsters had 
; once had a furious engagement with each other, 
in which they all perished, and were buried by 
'the Great Spirit under a stream. These bones 
were really found on the spot which the In- 
dians pointed out, about twenty feet below the 
bed of a small stream, called Pomme de Terre. 
One of the skeletons, which the writer of this 
has himself seen, is still in good preservation, 
thirty-four feet long, sixteen or seventeen high, 
twelve deep (this, perhaps, is the measurement 
from the back to the breast), and eight feet 
broad. The feet are four feet broad at the 
toes, the leg-bone is forty inches in diameter. 
The upper jaw, which projects fifteen inches 
beyond the lower, is furnished on each side 
with a tusk, twelve feet long, which ia at first 
straight, and then turned a little to the. side. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Recollection of Sunset while Passing the Bay of Acre, 
in March 1839. 

AprurptLy towering from the rocky shore, 
Where beats the seawave with incessant roar, 
Mount Carmel frown'd above the heaving main, 
And stretch’d his shad o’er Esdraelon’s plain ; 
Caught on his western slope the slanting beam, 
And quench’d the light on Kishon’s ancient stream, 
From Caipha’s minarets came the movedin’s call ; 
The sunset gun from Acre’s guarded wall 
Sent its dull boom across the rippling waves, 
And waked the echo in Gilboa’s caves : 
The convent bell rung forth its vesper peal, 
That swell’d and died upon the passing gale; 
The lonely sea-bird sought his rock-built nest, 
And softly sank the evening breeze to rest. 
The sea in one broad sheet of amber roll’d, 
And all Samaria’s hills were touch’d with gold. 
Silence sank down upon the olive grove, 
Save that, at intervals, the turtle-dove 
Broke the lone stillness with her soft, sad cry, 
That seem'd the echo of tranquillity. 
No chilling dews with twilight there combine, 
‘To mar the glories of the day’s decline : 
Down rush’d the blazing sun through cloudless skies, 
And clothed Judea in celestial dyes; 
Bathed ocean, earth, and sky, in floods of light, 
Then sank into the wave~and it was night, 








{which we have read this popular treatise, | 


| cultural Magazine, Vol. d t 
| Committee, f.cap, 3s. Gd.— Memoir of the Rev. J. G. 
\ Breay, 2d edition, royal 12mo, 9s. Gd. 

; METEORCLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1341, 
| June. | 
| Thursday... 3) | 


the river Osage, the skeletons of two animals, | Saturday -- 


The head, with the tusks, weighs 1100 }}s 
The bones have been sent by water to St. 
Louis, where the owner will put them to, 
gether, and then exhibit them in the principal 
towns of America, and afterwards in Europe, 
Human bones of gigantic size were likewise 
found, but not sufficiently complete to for a 
skeleton. The writer of this has lately see, 
the place where they were discovered.—Fyon, 
the ** Universal Gazette” of Cassel. 


‘* Party, under whatever name, in this coun. 
try is only a strife for the transfer of wealth 
and power from one faction to another; map. 
kind’s truest benefactors belong tu no party ; 
they are of no side, but are a species of politica! 
polygon, and present a face of sympathy un. 
feigned towards all classes, all parties, all men, 
and all societies of men.—Gower’s Monopuly, 
graph. . 
wane 
} LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


| The Paris journals announce that the Ex-Queen of 
Spain is about to publish an account of her reign of 
eleven years. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letter to Lord Bexley on the Collision between the 
Civil and the Church Courts in Scotland, by A. Keith, 
| D.D. 8vo,. sewed, 1s.-—History of Ludlow, by Thomas 
| Wright, Esq. M.A. Part I. 4s.—Sketches in Erris and 
| Tyrawley, by the Author of ‘* Tour in Connaught,” &¢, 
| post Svo. lis. 6d.—Law and Practice of Parliamentary 
| Elections, by B. Montagu and W. J. Neale, 8vo. 10;,— 
| Spincke’s Private Devotions, edited by the Rev. F. Paget, 
18mo. 3s. fd,—Vincentius of Lirius against Heresy, limo. 
2s. Gd.—Moral Influence of Great Cities, by J. Todd, 
{| 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Letters on the Bible Monopoly, by the 
| Rev. J. Campbell, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.—Christ on the 
| Cross ; an Exposition of the Twenty-second Psalm, by 
| the Rev, J. Stevenson, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—A Full Report 
| of the Case of Martin v. Escott, by W. C. Curteis, vo. 
8s, Gd.—Extracts from the Works of Travellers Illustra- 
| tive of the Scriptures, 12mo. 4s.—Brande’s Manual of 
| Chemistry, 5th edition, 1 vol. 8vo. I. 15%.—English Hex- 
| apla, demy 4to, 2/.°2s.; royal 4to. 3/. 3s,—Introduction to 
rench Prose, by G. L. Laségue, 12mo. 3s. 6d,—Catena 
Aurea: Commentary on the Four Gospels, by S, Thomas 

) Aquinas, Vol. I.; St. Matthew, Part I. 8vo. lis. fd— 
Sacred Poems, by the Rev. J. Gorle, 8vo. 5s.—The Idler 
in France, by the Countess of Blessington, 2 vols. tivo. 
1. 8s.—Family Records; or, the Two Sisters, by Lady C. 
Bury, 3 vols, post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—The Manners and Cus- 
, toms of Society in India, by Mrs. Clemons, post 4vo. ‘s. 
—Maslen’s New Decimal System of Money, Weights, 
Measures, &c. 8vo. 5s,—The Prescriber’s Pharmacopeia, 


| 32mo. 2s. 6d.—Edwin Lee on Stammering and Squinting, 


8vo. 3s.—Christian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. XV. 7s. 12mo, 
—The Last Scenes in the Lite of our Saviour, by the 
Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, 12mo. fis.—Marnock’s Flori- 
V. 8vo. 7s. 6Gd.— ‘The Church 





Bayometer. 
30°14 stationary 
30°30 to 325 
30°14 ++ o 
29°95 
29°88 ++ 
29°93 4 
29-00 stationary 


Thermometer. 
From 51 t a 
Friday ---- g 
| Sunday ---- “ 
| Monday 
| ‘Tuesday -- 
| Wednesday 9 
| Winds, south-west and north-west. 
| On the 3d, 4th, and morning of the 5th, generally 
‘clear; afternoon and evening of the 5th overcast, with 
rain; the 6th, generally clear; the 7th and following 
| day overcast, with rain; the 9th, morning and afternoon 
cloudy, evening clear, 
Rain fallen, -02 of an inch. 
Parhelia, — Never, perhaps, were these phenomena 
more brilliantly seen than on the evening of F riday, the 
inst. At 6h. 45m. p.M., east and west of the sun, 
distant about twenty-three degrees from the sun, and, as 
usual, on the circumference of a halo, two mock suns 
formed, strongly coloured, and no less remarkable for 
intensity of light than length of train, which, as —_ 
bly is the case, was in a direction from the sun and para 
lel to the horizon. The length of the luminous re 
was sufliciently bright to be measurable at a rg e 
eighteen degrees, and, probably, the apex must ae % 
been several degrees beyond. ‘The upper part of a ie 
| cond halo, faintly coloured, also formed twenty-five de 
| grees above the first. 
Edmonton. 
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CHARLES HENRY ADAMS 


— 








To CORRESPONDENTS. ee 
We regret to decline the effusion of * W. D.” but its 
too painful. 


| 
I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


m\HE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA- 
jER COLOURS (FIFTY-THREE Pall Mall, next the British 
i titution) is mow open, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 
ins Admission, 1s. b atalogue, 6d. 
AMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
7 . 
ROSPECTUS of the 7000 MONEY 
P DIVIDENDS, which will be divided amongst 7000 Bonds 
fthe Imperial and Royal Polish Loan, contracted in the Year 
18 5, under guarantee of His Majesty the ‘Emperor of Russia. 
ai By the Distribution of July 1, 1841. 
Dividends. Florins, Polish Currency. 
1 of 1,000,000 . 1,000,000 
300,000 300,000 
150,000. 300,000 
25,000 . 150,000 
14,000 112,000 
84,000 
84,000 
250,000 
315,000 
300,000 
950,000 
4,125,000 





5500 | 
7,970,000 | 
| 


7000 
4) Florins Polish Currency are equal to 1. sterling. 
Every original Bond belonging to the Distribution of July 1, 
obtains at ae a Dividend of 18/. sterling. Largest Dividend, | 
24,4001, sterlin, 
Direct for Original Bonds, without delay, to } 
HEINE Baon ‘HERS, at Hamburg. | 


IS MAJESTY the EMPEROR of AUS- 


TRIA having authorised and guaranteed several Dis- | 
tributions of Money Dividends, which offer many possibilities of 
obtaining large Fortunes, HEINE BROTHERS, at Hamburg 
and at Lubeck, are now SELLING BONDS for the said DIS- 
TRIBUTION. Persons desirous of Purchasing for the next Dis- | 
tribution may receive, previous to giving any orders, the Prospec- | 
tus and Particulars, upon addressing, without delay, a line to | 

HEINE BRO Sane at Hamburg; or to 
HEINE BROTHERS, at Lubeck. 

The next Distribution contains Div “ep ds of 25,0002. 50002, 
jouw, 10001. 8002, GOOL. 4007. 2002, 1502. 1201, 110d. 1001. 99l. Bul. 
70. Gol, and 502. sterling. 

Heme Brothers having remitted, during a short time, 
oool, 90002. 50001. 3600/. &c. to London; 36001. 8001, 
to Edinburgh; 36001. to Dublin; 3600/. to Beverley ; 36001. to 
k x (Yorkshire); 12007, to Portleaven Harbour; 900/. and 

to Liverpool; 900/. to Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 900/. to Hull; 
. and 600/. to Manchester; 600/. to Bideford ; 600/. to Cork ; 
6001. to Bradford, they shall feel glad to remit many Divi- 
of the next Distribution to England, freland, and Scot- 
and. The Securities can be cashed at every Banker’s connected 
with Germany in every mercantile piace of the Wor 

Iubeck and Hamburg, March 9, 1841. 

Heine Brothers have remitted this day, to Londor and 
5,000/. being the largest money Dividend that has ever 
ted from the Continent to Great Britain. The next 

l\stribution contains a Money Dividend of the same amount. 

Direct, without delay, to Heine pouhass. 


TO the ADMIRERS of ART in CON- 
NECTION with BIBLICAL LITERATURE. — 
BOWYER'S BIBLE, in 45 folio volumes (with upwards of 
6 Iiustrations— the works in etching and engraving of the 
greatest masters, ancient and modern—including 113 original 
drawings by De Loutherbourg) js about to be disposed of upon 
the plan adopted by the “ Art-Unions” in the disposal of their 
prizes, The tickets are limited to 359, and they cost ten guineas 
he moment the Subscriber's name is enrolled in the list, 
sentitled to select from the splendid collection of Historical 
Engravings, published by Mr. Bowyer and Mrs, Parkes, prints 
worth the entire sum expended on his ticket, 
fhe chance for the illustrated Bible is therefore gratuitous; 
but the liberality of the scheme extends still further; for, as the 
Lible falls to the last drawn name, so the first drawn will receive 
‘picture (painted by W. Hilton, Esq. the late celebrated Keeper 
of the Royal Academy), representing the “‘Triumphal Entry of 
the Dake of Wellington into Madr | 
For ten guineas, then, the subscriber, immediately on the pur- 
chase of his ticket, selects ten guineas’ worth of superb en- 
sravings, and that ticket gives him one chance for Hilton's 
picture, worth 500 guineas, or for the unique illustrated Bible, 
valued at 3000 guineas. Amongst the large and valuable stock | 
of ceebrated Engravings, from which selections may be made, | 
are Landseer’s Pillage and Te Ce of Basing-house,” Hay- 
ter's “Interior of the House of Lords,” and his ‘* Trial of Lord \¢ 
William Russell,” Davis's « * MagnaCharta,” Leslie's “ Lady Jane 
Grey Refusing the Crown,’ . 
the following distingvished oe amongst the Sub- 
scribers have kindl. o form toactasa 
- vard of Trastess for the Publics: upon the occasion of Drawing | 
he mzes: 


The Right silies Lord we 


| 


| 
| 

0001, 
nd 700/, 





The Rev. Richard Cattermole, 

B.D, Secretary of the Royal 

Society of Literature 

—— Esq. F.S.A. and 
-R.A. 


Pau et, &c. 
Rev. H. J. Knapp, D.D. Sub- 
Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Priest in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, 
William U peott, Esq. 
Kobert Smirke, Esq. R.A 
Benjamin Bond Caubal 


ly 
George Godwin, Esq, F.K.S, and \ 


SS. 
Cc. Landseer, Esq. A.R. 
PRE Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S.A. 
oe and F.S Charles Robert Elliston, Esq. 
in Young, Esq. | Secretary 
Ry urther particulars may be had on application to Mrs. Parkes, 
2 Golden Square; of whom may be obtained permission to 
view the Prizes, and Specimens of the Engravings. 


ORTRAIT of Mdlle RACHEL. 
Messrs. GRAVES and Co. have the honour to announ 
~ fp: and Gentry that they have just COMPLETED 
ate GRAVING from the beautiful Portrait drawn by M. 
toe » recently in London, and which is esteemed by Mdlle. 
os — tage neg ~# be the most perfect Likeness yet 
= in, . y 
Landon, 6 Pall Mati, * ‘" Colours, 1, te, 


A. 








| very moderate premiums to be paid for the first tive years after 
| the date of the policy; the other half may remain, subject to the 


| patch to the business. 


Oss's PORTRAIT of the QUEEN. 
Engraved by FREDERICK BACON. 
This admirable Likeness and very beautiful Print, dedicated, 
y area to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, is READY 
for DELIVERY. Proofs, 12. 1s.; Prints, 10s. Gd. 
Colnaghi and Puc kle, Printsellers to the Queen, &c. &c. 
Yo. 28 Cockspur Street. 


Now ready, dedicated to her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 
ADY EVELYN GOWER andthe MAR- 
QUESS of STAFFORD. Engraved in the most exqui- 
site manner by Samuel Cousins, Esq. R.A. from the very beau- 
tiful Picture painted by Edwin Landseer, Esq. R.A. for the Duke 
of Sutherland, K.G. 
Prints, 2l. 2s.; Proofs, 4l. 4s.; before Letters (now ready), 6/. 6s. 


pri + 
IR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. and 
His Grace the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

Now ready, a splendid Pair of Portraits, engraved the full size 
of Life, in the finest style of Art, by F. C. Lewis, Esq. from the 
Original Drawings by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Price—Prints, ll. 1s.; Proofs, with Autograph, 2/. 
London: Published by H. Graves and Co. Her ae FA 8 ; Print 
sellers and Publishers in Ordinary, 6 Pall Mall 


U 


London. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 


Honorary Presidents. 
Jarl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Far! of Errol 

Ear! of Courtown 

Karl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 


| 


Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
; Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Downes, Esq. 
| Hamilton B, Avarne, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
| Morton Balmanno, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
| E. Boyd, Esq. Resident N. P. Levi, Esq. 
| E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assistant- F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Resident 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security, from an ample capital, and only requires, 
when an insurance is for the whole period of life, one ‘halt of the 


payment of interest at 5 per cent annually, to be deducted at 
death, or may be previously paid off at convenience. 
It obviously becomes easy tor a person of very moderate income 





| to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family; and | 


should he at any time, after effecting the insurance, succeed to i 
or acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his policy, having only 
paid one half the pr ms for the first five years, instead of the 
whole, as in all other Companies. 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual payment of 
28/. 16s. Sd. for the first five years, and afterwards the full pre- | 
mium, 57/, 12s. 6d. yearly, secure to his widow and children at } 
his death, payment of no less than 30002., subject only to the de- | 
duction of 144/. Is. 3d., bei ing the amount ot premium unpaid. | 

This Company holds out in various other respects great in- | 
ducements to the public. When such facilities are afforded, 
it is clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed | 
of a fortune, but of an income, however moderate, to insure his 
life for a sum which may yield a comfortable provision for his | 
family. 

Rates of Premium. 
Age ns Ww ees Profits £1 18 5 With sires £2 
2310 
1 
8 


2 11 per cent. 
219 te 
‘ 9 


rr 
5 
60 B15 q 
Older ages ‘may be eau and the half ceadit for five years is 
found particularly convenient on such Insurances. Annuities | 
are granted on very liberal terms. 
For the convenience of parties residing in the City, they may 
make their appearance and pass the medical examination before 
the Agent, Edward Frederick Leeks, Esq. 4 Scots’ Yard, Bush 
Lane, Cannon Street; and J. F. Goude, Esq. Surgeon, 9 Old 
ry: 
pon information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. No. 8 Waterloo Place. Pro- 
posals may be accepted on Wednesday at three o'clock, and any 
other day at half-past two o clock, when Frederick Hale ‘Thom- 
son, Esq., the Company’s Surgeon, is in attendance, to give dis- 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, ee 


LITERARY NOTICE. 
R. MAUNDER'S TREASURY of HIS. 
TORY and GEOGRAPHY, which was announced 
‘o succeed his “ Biographical Treasury,” is in a forward state, 
and will be published with as little delay as possible. It will 
comprise a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, 
Ancient and Modern, and a Complete Series of Separate His- 
tories of every Nation that Exists or has Existed in the World ; 
in which will be developed their rise, progress, and present 
condition; the moral and social character of their respective 
inhabitants, their religion, manners, and customs; together 
with the geographical position and commercial advantages 
of each country ; their natural productions, and general statistics. 


4 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Friday next = bee PET ET in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ell. il 
USIC and MAN ERS i in FRANCE and 
GERMANY. 


A Series of Travelling Sketches of Art 
and society. 
By H. F. CHORLEY, Esq, 


Author of ** Conti,” &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


HE LADY of the MANOR. 
By MRS. SHERWOOD. 

A new edition of this popular Series of Conversations and 
Tales for the Middle and Higher Ranks of Young Females, will 
be published in Seven Monthly Volumes, at 5s. each. The Fiyst 
Volume will be ready July Ist 


| ble back. 


On the 19th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE SECRET FOE; an Historical 
Novel. 
By MISS ELLEN PICKERING, 
Author of “ ~ es Darrell,” « The Quiet Husband,” &c. &c. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


On Saturday, June 26, will be published, in 2 large vols. 8vo. 
with a fine Portrait, price One Guinea, 
T 


HE LIFE of the Rev. CHARLES WES. 

LEY, M.A. some time Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Comprising a Review of his Poetry, Sketches of the Rise and 

Progress of Methodism, with Notices of contemporary Events 
and Characters. 

By THOMAS JACKSON. 

*%* This work, which is compiled from original Documents, 

contains an answer to several misrepresentations in “ The Life 

and Times of the Countess of Huntingdon,” and in the biographi- 


cal publications of the Rev. Edwin Sidney. 
John Mason, 14 City Road, and 66 Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Uniformly printed in f.cap 8vo. in cloth boards, 


ICKERING’S EDITIONS of the follow- 
ing STANDARD DIVINES :— 

Herbert’s Temple, and other Poems. 5s, 

Prose Works. 5s. 

Donne's Devotions, 6s. 

Feltham’s Resolves. 6s. 

Fuller's Good Thoughts. 6s. 
Holy and Profane State. 
Holy War. 6s. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 
Andrews’s Devotions. 5s. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_., Greek and Latin. 
Sibbes’s Bruised Reed. 5s. 

———— Soul’s Conflict. 5s. 
The Whole Duty of Man, a new edition, just ready. 

William Pickering, 57 Chancery Lane, London. 


pean 6s. 


2 vols. 10s. 


128, 


Published at 4 and 5 York Street, Covent Garden. 
, . ah 

I ENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume 
| 8vo. extending to 2100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexi- 
It comprehends above three hundred thousand vo- 
umes, in every department of literature and the fine arts, and in 
most languages, and is the largest assortment ever offered for 
sale by a bookseller. Moderate prices are affixed to ali the fine 
and curious books, and reduced prices to most of the modern 
ublications, and upwards of five thousand bibliographical no- 
tices are interspersed. There are few books of importance, old 
or new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 

advertiser, whose stock is datly increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen mak- 
ing purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on re- 
turn of the Catalogue, within six months. 

Public Libraries and Literary Institutions in all parts of the 
world may obtain the Catalogue gratis, on applying for it by post, 
with instructions how to send it. 

As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
the address, and, to prevent mistakes, order 

Henry G. Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue, 
4and 5 York Street, Covent Garden, 


In 8vo, price 78. 6d. cloth, 
ERSPECTIVE: an Elementary Treatise 
on wi ety with Illustrations. 
the late WILLIAM RIDER 
tisohates at the Royal Institution, &e. of 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Published by Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
Price 8s. 


N INQUIRY into the CAUSE, 
NATURE, and TREATMENT of GOUT, with the 
View of pointing out a Simple and Efficacious Remedy for its 
Cure and Eradication. 
By JOHN PARKIN, M.R.C.S. 
Author of a Work on the Epidemic Cholera and the Diseases 
of Tropical Climates. 


New editions of yo Biaine’s Popular W Works on the Diseases 
f the Horse and the Dog. 
1 thick vol, 8vo. price 1/. 1s. cloth, 


UTLINES of the VETERINARY ART ; 
or, a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Cura- 
tive ‘Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, and, subordinately, 
of those of Neat Cattle and Sheep. Lilustrated by Surgical and 
Anatomical Plate 
By DELABERE BLAINE. 

The 5th edition, revised throughout, and considerably improv- 
ed and enlarged by the introduction of many new and important 
Subjects, both in the Foreign and the British Practice of the Art. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dun- 
can and Malcolm; ape ig Marshall, and Co.; Sherwood and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 8. Highley; J. Churchill; and H. Ren- 


shaw, 
7 \ANINE PATHOLOGY ; or, a Descrip. 
tion of the Diseases of Dogs, with their Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment; and . fer ge Detail of the Rabid Malady, 
with Practical Di i Rearing, and Salu- 
tary Treatment of these caladies 4th edition, improved. 
London: Longman, Orme, andCo.; Whittaker and Co.; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Duncan and Mal- 


y the same Author, 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 








Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row, London, 


colm; Houlston and Stoneman; and H. Renshaw, 














13 Great Marlborough Street, June 12, 


COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS :— 


1. 
The Idler in France. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 
2 vols. 8va. 


M®- 


Il. 
The Trustee; a Novel. 
By the Author of the Tragecy = « The Provost of Bruges.” 
3 vols. 


Il. 
The Hon. Mrs. Damer’s Diary of her Travels 


in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


IV. 
The Love-Match ; a Novel. 
By Mrs. Maberly, Author of «* Emily,” &c. 
3 vols, with Portrait of Mrs. Maberly. 


The Life and Senay Remains of L. E. L. 
c air a New Tragedy, and above One Hundred Pieces 

Jerse and Prose, hitherto unpublished. 

Edited by Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

2 vols. small 8vo. with fine Portrait. 

VI. 
Ina few days, 

Dr. Granville’s Southern Spas of England. 

1 vol, with numerous Illustrations. 

Also, just published, 
The Northern Spas. 


1 vol. with Map and Thirty Illustrations, 15s. bound, 
Henry Colburn, aecnannnns 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


a 


ON SATURDAY NEXT. 


In ieaperiel 8vo. with Sixteen Engravings on Steel, from Paintings by Creswick, Six Maps, and One Hundred ang 
Sixty Woodcuts by the First Artists, price 25s. elegantly bound in cloth, the First Volume of 


IRELAND; 


ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, &c. 


By Mr. anp Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
HOW and PARSONS, LONDON;; and J.CUMMING, DUBLIN. 





THE HN tty er LOW. 


PEASANT. ro the PRINCE. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


THE 


tlers at Home,” may also be had, price 3s. 
London: Charles eo and Co, 22 Mhadgate Street. 
ger ada MISC iter s s oa 
5s. the First Volu 
y 
RAND'S. "POPULAR ‘ANTIQUITIES. 
A new edition. 
By SIR HENRY ELLIS, 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
“« Whatever of importance has occurred to the Editor in aug- 


has been added to the present, and another copious Index sup- 
plied. The arrangement of the work, founded on a sketch drawn 





with the Days of more particular note in the Calendar 





BERTHOLLET ON DYEING AND BLEACHING. 
In | large vol. 8vo. ith engravings, 
price 12s. bound in cloth, 


, 
LEMENTS of the ART of DYEING and, 
BLEACHING, 
By C. Z. and A. B. BERTHOLLET. 
Translated from the Mie pore aay Notes and Engravings, 
illustrative an upplementary. 
By ANDREW URE M.D. F.R.S. 
New edition, revised and corrected by an experienced 
Practical Dyer and Calico Printer. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73 iCheemsilie. 








2 vols. post 8vo. si 
N ACCOUNT of the GYPSIES 
SPAIN, bei a Vocabulary of their Language, &c. 
By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 
Late Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Soeiety in Spain. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


of 


NEW, _ CHEAPER ee 
dition, 2 
IEW of the STATE 
the MIDDLE AGES. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq- 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND! 


BOOKS for 1841, containing useful and scarce Works, 
in various Languages, and in all Classes of Literature. 
N.B, Libraries purchased. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





- . each 
HAKSPERE’S LIBRARY, Parts V. and | 


VI. containing T wine’s Patterne of Painful Adventures, | 
and the Story of Apollonius of Tyre, from Gower, on which are 
founded the Play of “ Pericles.” 

The Parts already published contain Greene’s Dorastus and | 
Fawnia, on which is founded ‘* The \Winter’s Tale;” Lodze’s 
Rosalynd, on which is founded ‘* As You Like It ;” and the His- 
tory bear oe - which is founded the Play of “ Hamlet.” 

: T. Rodd, 2 Great Newport Street. 
Hye A Geen of Books recently added to the Stock of 
T. id may be had ciseouanall 


18mo. price 1s. 


RENCH om ENGLISH PHRASE- 

OLOGY ; being a Collection of the most remarkable 

Idioms and Forms of Speech in the French Language, taken 

from Le Sage’s ‘History of Gil Blas,” with the corresponding 
Phrases in a 

By ADOLPHE LOFFET, 

Author of ‘‘A Treatise on the Affinities "of the German and 

ag Languages,” and Professor in the Royal College of Henry 
e th. 

William Jeffs, Foreign Bookselle: and Publisher, 

Burlington Arcade, London. 


ROFESSOR BERTINCHAMP’S NEW 
SYSTEM of TEACHING LANGUAGES, founded en- 
tirely on a New and Comprehensive Principle. 
No, II. 
The German Conversational Student. 
London: Longman and Co. Paternoster Kow. 





n post 8vo. price 9s. c! 
‘HE MANNERS and “CUSTOMS of 
SOCIET Yin INDIA, fpr Scenes in the Mofussil 
Stations, and I ions for the Guid of Cadets, and other 
Young — during ies First Y — Residence in India. 


Ss. CLE A 


Sngith, Hider,and Gos 65 Cornhill. 





Sof "EUROPE during | 


iF SHE PAREN'’S 


} 
| 
' 
Hl 


to which } popular observations attach, taken in chronological or- 
der. These now fill the first volume. 
contain, first, the Customs at Country Wakes, Sheep-shearings, 
and other rural practices, with such usages and ceremonies as are 
not to any lar period of the year. 





lowed by the numerous Train of Popular Notions, Sports, and 
Errors.” —Exrtract from Preface. 
Honiton: Charles Knight. and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. with a New Map of China, 
KETCHES of CHINA, partly during an 
Inland Journey of Four Months, between Peking, Nan- 
| king, and Canton; with Notices and Observations relative to the 
| Present War. 

By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
Late His Majesty’ 's Chief Superintendent in China. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 








2 
| 


rice meta to be continued weekly 


| NIGHT” S STORE of KNO WLEDGE, 
| By CHARLES KNIGH 

London: Chailes Knight and Co. 22 vinci Street. 
| ais eines 


12mo. price 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, the 4th edition of 


POETICAL ANTHO- 


LOGY; being a Selection of English Poems, primarily 
designed to assist in forming the Taste and the Sentiments of 
Young Readers. They are classed under the following heads :— 
Hymns | 8 Inscriptions 
Scriptural Pieces | 
Religious and Moral Poems} 
Odes and Lyrical Pieces 
Elegiac Poems 


Pieces, &c. 
10. Sonnets 
11. Longer Poems, including 
Epita Bishop Heber’s “ Pales- 
7. Pathetic Pieces tine,” &c. 
| Longman and Co.; J.,G.,F., and J. Rivington; Whittaker and 


tage eee 


| 
| 


| Co.; Simpkin and Co.; and J. Souter. 


INFANT SCHOOLS, 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 


! COURSE of LESSONS, together with 


the Tunes in which they are usally sung in Infant 
Schools; and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral 
Songs, suitable for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in 
Private Familie es. 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


n 8v0. pre 10s. 6d. board 
RACTICA SERMONS. 
y the } BSE. MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
Head en be of Winchester College; late Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 
etseaitiine ste Paul’s eemanidiied and Waterloo Place. 





BOTANY. 
e 2s. in cloth, gilt 
CATALOGUE of BLANTS collected in 
the faye ert of Banbur 
By GEORGE GULLIVER, . R.S. F.Z.S. 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. 
Tilt and Bogue, London ; Parker, Oxford; Potts, Banbury. 


Being the Second of a Series of Tales to be published Quar- | 
terly, entitled “ The Playfellow.” The ae of the Series, ** Set- 


| Fathers from the date of some few of the authors introduced 


mentation of the work since the publication of the last edition, | 
out _by Mr. Brand, is the same in the present as in the last edition, | 
The two which follow | 


P The Cus. | 
| toms and Ceremomes of Common Life are next introduced, fol- | 


Ss 


No. I. containing Shakspere a his Writings, Part I. 
T. 


9. Descriptive and Narrative | 


| The New Volume, being Vol. 


Price 10s. 6d. Vol. I. St. Matthew. Part J. 
ATENA AUREA: Commentary on the 
Four Gospels, collected out of the Works of the Fath 
bys. THOMAS AQUINAS. _ 
idited by the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.p. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ C hurch, late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 
The Rev, JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 
Professor of sp poo joer » late te of Oriel College, 
Th NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow a ‘Orie! College: 
This compilation not being admissible into the I, ibrary of the 


it, the Editors of the latter work have been led to publish itins 


separate form, being assured that those who have subscribed 1 
0 


| their translations of the entire Treatises of the ancient ( ‘atholig 


divines, will not feel less interest, or find less benefit, in the use 
of so very judicious and beautiful a selection from them, The 
Editors refer to the Preface for some account of the nature and 
characteristic excellences of the work, which will be found a 
useful in the private, study of the Gospels, as it is well adapted 
for family reading, and full of thought for those who are engazed 
in religious instruction. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker. London: J., G., F., and 
J. Rivington. 


NEW WORK, UNtFoRMt WITH « THE WOMEN 
AND.” 


ENGLA 
UMME R pe WINTER in the 
By the Author of ** The Women of England,” « “ Family Secrets,’ 


PYRENEES. 
and ** The Sons of the Soil 
With a View of the Town and C: ie of Pau. 
‘ Cloth, 9s.; silk, lls. 
Fisher, Son, and Co, 38 Newgate Street, London. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. with Illustrations from Sketches 


by the Authors, 
TNT . 
A WINTER in the AZORES, and a Sum. 
mer at the Baths of the Furnas, in St. Michael's. 
By JOSEPH BULLAR, M.D. of Southampton, and 
HENRY BULLAR, of Lincoln's Inn. 

“ Of all the tours and travels we have ever read, we are dis 
| Posed to think it the most agreeable and original. From firs 
| page to last we found it a succession of sparkling pictures, to 
which the novelty of the scenes they are laid in, the primitive 
simplicity of the habits they illustrate, and the natural grandeur 
and beauty that surround them, contribute an inexpressib 
charm.”—Eaminer, June 6th. 

ohn Van Voorst, | Paternoster Row. 





it Bvo. 102. 
NV EMORANDA on F RANC E, ITALY, 
{ and GERMANY; with Remarks on Climate » Medica 
| Practice, Mineral Waters, &c.; and an Appendix on the Advan 
tages of Travel and a Residence Abroas 
By EDWIN LEE, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
Cisvespanding’ Member of several of the Principal European 
Medical and a Societies; Author of “The Baths of 
Germany,” 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street 
Also, in 8vo. 3s, boards, by the same Author, 
On Stammering, Squinting, and the Me. 
thods for their Removal. 
J. Churchill, Princes Street. 
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NATURALISTS’ LIBRARY, 

SIR W. JA RDINE, 
XXX. canes ning Thirty-Five 
Plates, coloured from Natare, numerous Woodcuts, Portrait 
and Memoir of Gesner, and 352 pages of Letterpress, small dv. 
price 6s. on the 


N4taRAL HISTORY of HORSES ani 


their ALLIES, 
By Colonel C. HAMIL TON SMITH, K.H. and K.W. 


By the same Author, 2 vols. price 12s - 
The Natural History of Dogs, with Seventy 
coloured Plates. 

‘The Remainder of the Forty Volumes of which this Work isto 
consist are all in the press, and will now soon be published. Any 
of the back Volumes may be had separately, price Us. each. 

S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
and all Booksellers. 





3 vols. post 8vo. price Ll. 


HE FAWN of SPRI NGVALE, the Cla- 
rionet, and other Tales. 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, 
“‘ They entitle Mr. Carleton to take rank among the most gift- 
ed literary men that his country has ever prodnced.”—Britanuia. 
‘There is nothing equal to ‘ Jane Sinclair’ in the whole range 


Broken Heart.’ "—Dublin Monitor. 
Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. and Co. Longman, Orme, and Co. 
London. To be had at ait the Libraries. 








- British literature, if we except Carleton’s own ‘ Dream of a | 
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